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BEYOND SPACE AND TIME 


BY HERBERT FURST 





Fig. Ia. HEAD OF THE MANCHU GENERAL 


(See adjoining illustration) 


HE following lines were frankly 

prompted by a wish to escape for a 

while from the turmoil of the present 

into regions where time and space have 
their topical meaning. 

All those whose pleasure it is to visit 
museums or art galleries must have experienced 
the curious thrill that comes to one who sees 
a familiar thing suddenly in a new light. Time 
and again one has passed through a “ Room 
One” or a “ Gallery Fifteen,’ through col- 
lections of Roman antiquities, or Asiatic ones, 
through the Venetian or the Dutch schools of 
paintings, believing that one knows the exhibits 
and suddenly there is something that one has 
seen before but never noticed. I am speaking, 
of course, aS a visitor, not as a student or a 
keeper whose business it is to notice and 
examine every object that falls within his 
domain. Yet, I am not sure: Does every 
student, every Keeper, necessarily notice what 
he sees, or, perhaps one should say, really see 


what he may have many times examined ? 
It is a matter of focus, and a specialist in any 
branch of art is like other specialists, prone to 
find more interest in narrow, reasoned analysis 
that in the broad, felt syntheses. 

However that may be, what we are here 
concerned with is the thrill that comes to one 
unexpectedly from a work through art and for 
no conscious other reason. 

We habitually and sub-consciously have 
things “‘ pigeon-holed ” in our minds, and the 
“‘ pigeon-holes ” vary in each individual, so 
that one and the same label may stand for an 
infinite variety of things, according to the 
variety of individuals. I imagine that if the 
Institute of Public Opinion were to test the 





PORTRAIT OF A MANCHU GENERAL 


Fig. 1. 
who received Imperial commissions in 1649 and 1669 
British Museum 
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Fig. Il. COMIC HEAD OF A MAN WEARING A HAT 
Peshawar 


British Museum 


public on the subject of “ pictures ” it would’ 


find more than §0 per cent. thinking first of 
Shirley Temple or Walt Disney; another 
good 30 per cent. would call any two- 
dimensional representation of figures or views 
from a holiday snapshot upwards a “ picture,” 
and would have “ no opinion ” on its esthetic 
value. Of the remaining 20 per cent., 8 per 
cent. perhaps would maintain that they knew 
nothing about Art, but that they knew what 
they liked, and they would like a great variety 
of different things, but distinguished mainly 
by the pleasure afforded them by subject- 
matter. There remain 12 per cent. to make 
the 100 full. I imagine the opinions of the 12 
per cent. on Art would be very decided, and 
quite contradictory with perhaps § per cent. 
strongly for, and § per cent. equally strongly 
against, “‘ modern art.” Two per cent. I leave 
** unaccounted for’; the reader is free to add 
them to whichever category he prefers. The 
main point is to realize that only a very small 
percentage of the public is interested in the 
thrill that comes through art at all, and even 
that is divided in its opinions. 

What is true of “pictures” is true of 
other visual arts; nor need one claim any 
superiority for the “ unaccounted ” minority, 


except in one respect. They are those who 
have no prejudice and are willing to be moved 
by whatever work of art gives them the thrill 
without anxiously wondering whether they ar« 
right or wrong, in their enthusiasm. It becomes 
with them a matter of purely personal, and 
possibly momentary, experience. 

It has interested me, and I hope it may also 
interest the reader, to go in search of this 
adventure of the personal thrill to the British 
Museum, and here is the result of one or two 
desultory perambulations. 

There has recently been put on exhibition 
in the Print Room a picture of a Chinese 
general (Figs. I and Ia). It has not been 
exhibited before, I am told. It is life-size and 
painted with meticulous care in respect of the 
costumed figure, which nevertheless remains 
flat painting of perhaps no more than expected 
quality ; but the features ! They are drawn not 
only with a suggestion of “ solidity”’ of un- 
usual subtlety, but with a psychological insight 
of astounding power. A Manchu general of the 
K‘ang Hsi period. His name has been discreetly 





Fig. III. 


TERRA COTTA HEAD. Punjab. 
Vth or VIth century A.D. 


British Museum 
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BEYOND SPACE AND TIME 


Fig. IV. 


HEAD OF AN ATHLETE. Etruscan. 


Courtesy of the British Museum 
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Circa 200 B.C. 
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erased ; his dates are given. I know nothing 
about him—and yet I know him as intimately 
as if I had often met him face to face for the 
cruel, sensuous, diplomatic and _ polished 
character he is. 

In the Indian section of sculpture I found 
this head (Fig. IIT). What is this youth doing 
in that galére amongst that most, objectionable 
derivation of the Greek “sense of beauty,” 
Ghandara art, with its suggestion of scented 
and pomaded “culture.” This youth looks 
to me fair-haired and blue-eyed and rather 
stupid, but decidedly alive, as surely alive and 
real as the Ghandara art is unreal and dead. 

Or again, in the same section, there is this 
little head (Fig. II]), measuring barely 4 in. 
His is a very different type, a “ Saka,” that is 
to say a Turkish or mongoloid person, I learn. 
The head is moulded and carved stucco. It 
belongs, it seems, to the same region. In its 
realness and humour it is Gothic; a relief 
not only from the flabby sensuality which 
Ghandara perhaps inherited from Assyria, but 
also from the prettiness 
of the Greek ideal. 


That Greek ideal, 
that “‘ antique”? which 
has played such havoc 
with “ art”! 

Perhaps it is the 
time we live in or per- 
haps we are really right, 
but the Greek ideal in 
sculpture, in contrast 
with its architecture, is 
now to us almost un- 
bearable. It seems so 
fundamentally spineless 
in its suave formule. 
That itis the Greek ideal 
as we know it from 
imitation and not 
broadly the “ antique ” 
spirit, however, that is 
objectionable, is seen in 
the beautiful Etruscan 
head (Fig. IV), which 
one should compare not 
only with its immediate 
neighbours in the room, 
but with the famous 
‘““ Hypnos” opposite. 





Fig. V. THE GOD XOCHIPILLI. 
Courtesy of the British Museum 


This austere Etruscan bronze is surely one of 
the loveliest in existence. It is timeless ir 
its form, and if it, too, may be generalized, it is 
instinct with a truth that goes deeper than 
beauty. This head is human, not divine in its 
Beauty, in its Truth, and if we understand 
Goodness in a moral sense, in its Goodness 
also, for it has no ignoble quality either in 
subject or in execution. 

On the threshold to the ethnological section, 
and so not yet honoured as a work of art, you 
will find crouching near floor level this (Fig. V) 
statue of a Mexican god. There is nothing 
godlike obvious, for the symbolical headdress 
which once crowned the figure is—to its 
advantage, perhaps—missing. To me he looks 
like homo sapiens resting on his long way from 
his simian ancestry upwards—more of a 
Penseur than Rodin’s. 

No doubt I am “ seeing things ” of which 
the original carver of this stone was not 
conscious; though more conscious, perhaps, 
than Rodin of the alleged occupation of his 
model. That Mexican 
man is, at any rate, 
both looking and think- 
ing and not only posing. 
But dismiss all that and 
look at the lump of 
stone merely as an 
abstract esthetical form 
and it is still good, 
better, I think, than the 
mass of stone of the 
familiar Egyptian 
crouching figures—that 
of “ Qennefer”’ of the 
XVIIIthdynasty, for in- 
stance, more subtly dy- 
namicinits static quality 
—much more true to its 
material than many 
modern “ abstractions.” 

So here we are 
outside our time, out- 
side our space, raised 
into regions into which 
only art can take us— 
regions, moreover, 
which are open to all 
who have eyes to see, 
but need no learning 
from books of words. 


Aztek 
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THE CRAFT OF THE ENGLISH 


TURNER 


BY R. W. SYMONDS 


Illustrated from Examples in the Collection of Mr. Reginald Leon 


HE turner in 

wood, or 

“thrower” as 

he was also 
called, was a craftsman 
with a very ancient 
lineage. 

In the Middle Ages 
in England, the making 
of measures was one of 
the chief products of 
the turner’s craft. The 
production of wooden 
platters, trenchers, 
drinking bowls and 
cups, and other turned 
domestic utensils was 
also a monopoly of the 
turner. These articles 
of universal use meant 
a considerable output 
during the times they 
were made. 

In addition to meas- 
ures and domestic ware, 
there was another 
branch of the turner’s 
trade, namely, the 
making of chairs and stools. At what period 
turner’s chairs developed in England it is 
difficult to say. It is likely that turned chairs 
and stools date back at least to the Norman 
period. In illuminated manuscripts of the 
Middle Ages are found many examples of 
turned chairs and stools. Inventories disclose 
the fact that a chair of “‘ trawen worke ” or a 
“turnyd ”’ chair was a not unusual article of 
domestic furniture in the XVth and XVIth 
centuries. 

The turned chair and stool were entirely 
constructed of turned members, which were 
held together by dowel joints and not by the 
mortice and tenon joint of the joiner. This 
construction produced a particular structure 
which was formed of three or four turned posts 
and which upheld a seat of triangular or rectan- 
gular shape, and a back with sloping arms. The 





Fig. I. A THREE-POST CHAIR with triangular seat, 
made entirely of turned members and dowel joints 


reason for the three- 
legged chair was to 
obtain stability on an 
uneven floor. Such a 
chair as this is illus- 
trated (Fig. I). It is 
probable that this three- 
or four-post chair was 
the turner’s chair of the 
Middle Ages ; the same 
construction lasting 
fcom the time when 
the turned chair was 
first introduced into 
England until the 
XVIIth century, when a 
new design of turner’s 
chair was evolved. To 
support this view num- 
erous examples of the 
three- and four- post 
chair are extant, whilst 
practically no survivals 
of any other type of 
turned chair exist. That 
the three-post chair 
existed in far greater 
numbers 180 years ago 
is shown by the following extract from a letter 
written by Horace Walpole to his friend, George 
Montagu, in August, 1761. 

“* Dickey Bateman has picked up a whole cloister 
full of old chairs in Herefordshire. He bought them 
one by one, here and there in farm-houses, for 
three-and-sixpence, and a crown apiece. They are 
of wood, the seats triangular, the back, arms, and 
legs loaded with turnery. A thousand to one but 
there are plenty up and down Cheshire too. If 
Mr. and Mrs. Wetenhall, as they ride or drive out, 
would now and then pick up such a chair, it would 


oblige me greatly. Take notice, no two need be of 
the same pattern.” 


It is difficult to date the three- or four-post 
chair even approximately, as none of the exam- 
ples appears to belong to a definite sequence of 
design. The turners kept on repeating the 
same pattern of turning without making any 
radical changes, so that two chairs made two 
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Fig. VII. A SMALL OAK GATE-LEGGED TABLE Fig. VIII. AN OAK JOINED TABLE decorated with 
with legs and stretchers decorated with spiral twist turning. carving and turning. XVIIth century 
Last half of XVIIth century 
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Fig. IX. A DRESSING-TABLE with top and frieze veneered with olive wood, the legs of elegant spiral twist turning 
Temp. Charles II 
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Fig. Il. A JOINED CHAIR (one of a set of six), decorated 
with both turnery and carving. Mid-XVIIth century 


hundred years apart might present the same 
appearance in style. 


Some furniture authorities have stated that 
the three-post chair is individual to England, 
although possibly of Scandinavian origin. This 
supposition is based on the identification of 
these chairs with chairs described in XIVth- 
century and XVth-century inventories as 
““facte ad modum Anglicanum.” As no 
evidence exists to show what these chairs, 
made in the English manner, were like, or 
even that they were of a turned construction, it 
appears a rash assumption to identify them 
with the three-post chair. That the three-post 
stool was made in Flanders is proved by the 
National Gallery picture of the Virgin by 
R. Campin (1375-1444) which depicts such a 
stool. 

An interesting mention of the making of a 
turned chair occurs in the Shuttleworth House 
and Farm Accounts under date March, 1604-5, 
when “ xij4”’ is paid “to the dish-thrower, 
ij days makinge of a chere.” The “ dish- 
thrower” was the name given to the turner 
who made domestic ware. In November, 
1604, the Shuttleworth steward recorded the 
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following expenditure: “‘ disshe-thrower, xij 
days fellinge, cuttinge, and hewinge of disshes, 
bassenes, and chese fattes (le day iiij*) iiijs ; 
to his man, xiiij days throwinge disshes and 
bassenes, iiijS viij4.”’ 

The above excerpts show clearly that the 
turner of domestic ware was also capable of 
chair-making. It is also interesting to note 
that this particular turner felled and cut his 
employer’s timber for materials for his work. 


The turned stool of similar design to the 
three-post chair is of the greatest rarity to-day. 
Whether, unlike the chair, it was more easily 
damaged and broken, and, therefore, had a 
shorter life, or whether it was not made in the 
same numbers it is not possible to say. The 
latter supposition is supported by the fact that 
in XVth-century inventories a turned stool is 
not so frequent an item as a turned chair. 

Randle Holme, in his book, An Academie 
of Armory, 1682, gives an illustration of a 
three-post stool, and describes it as “ a Turned 
stoole. . . . This is so termed because it is 
made by the Turner, or wheele wright all of 
Turned wood, wrought with Knops, and rings 





Fig. III. AN OAK JOINED CHAIR of a design peculiar 
to Derbyshire. Last half of the XVIIth century 
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+ the production 
of furniture at 
this period 
must have been 


made with three of especial 
feete, but to benefit to the 
distinguish turner’s trade, 


them from the 
foure feete, you 
may termethem 
a three - footed 
turned _stoole 
or chaire.” 
This des- 
cription, writ- 
ten in the latter 





which in this 
century was 
suffering from 
the decline in 
production of 
domestic wood- 
en ware owing 
to pewter 
coming into 


years of the favour. 
XVIIth cent- . . 7 pee 

i thin e 
ury, is of par- Fig. IV. A RARE OAK STOOL Fig. V. A SMALL OAK JOINED pig Ae en 
ticular interest, “turned all over” Temp. Charles II BOX STOOL XVIIth century > 


especially as it 
mentions a 


wheelwright as an alternative maker of turned and 


chairs and stools. It is unlikely that this crafts- 
man made chairs and stools in towns where the 
Turners’ Companies prevented foreigners (i.e. 
non-members) competing with their members. 

Other articles of furniture that were made 
“all of Turned wood” by the turners were 


bedsteads. Occasion- 
ally in XVIth-century 
inventories “A turnid 
beddstedd”” or “A 
throwen Bedd”’ is re- 
corded. Undoubtedly, 
such a description 
applied to a bedstead 
which was entirely the 
work of the turner and 
not one that was the 
joint product of the 
joiner and turner. 


The XVIth century 
saw the commencement 
of the period when the 
joiner employed the 
turner to decorate with 
turning the legs of his 
joined chairs, stools, 
forms, settles, tables and 
the posts of his joined 





change of 
treene platters 
into pewter, 


spoones into siluer or tin.” 
(Harrison’s Description of England.) 


The XVIIth century saw the turner’s 
co-operation with the joiner at its peak; in 
fact in this century it may be said that the 
richness of the turnery competed with the 
sumptuousness of the carving. Especially was 


this so in the case of the 
cane chair of the time 
of Charles II. 


The illustrations of 
the joined chairs, stools, 
tables and the dressing 
table with its top and 
frieze decorated with 
olive wood are all from 
the collection of Mr. 
Reginald Leon, to 
whom I am indebted 
for the loan of the 
photographs. 


Every piece is a de- 
lightful example of 
XVIIth-century tur- 
nery with its infinite 
variety of pattern and 
correctness of scale 


bedsteads. This in- 


Fig. VI. AN UNUSUAL JOINED STOOL with tumea With the piece it orna- 
* . . 1 . i 4 
creased participation in “* J ee pes 


and carved legs. XVIIth century ments. 
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SEVENTEENTH-¢CENTURY SHIP MODELS 
IN THE QUEEN’S HOUSE AT 
GREEN WICH-PART II BY GEORGE P. B. NAISH 


The illustrations are by courtesy of the Trustees of the National Maritime Museum 
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Fig. IX. 


smallest and newest rate of sea-going ship in the 

Royal Navy. Fig. X shows the model of a Royal 

Yacht of about 1675, at present unidentified and 
most probably, according to our present knowledge, a 
preliminary design for the ‘‘ Charlotte ” yacht of 1677 ; 
but in this case drawings by Van de Velde do not endorse 
the model’s identification as the ‘‘ Charlotte.” 

It will be remembered that Charles II introduced the 
sport of yachting into England at the Restoration. He 
learnt to sail and race small yachts during his exile in 
Holland, and the provident burgomasters of Amsterdam 
presented him with a fine new yacht for him to remember 
them by when he became King of England. The English 
copied and perfected the type for English waters. The 
yachts were found useful for service with the fleet, and 
twenty years later there were eighteen of them in 
commission. 

These beautiful little vessels were at first sloop 
rigged, but later a mizzen mast was added as the yachts 


| EAVING the great three-deckers, we turn to the 
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A 90-GUN SHIP OF ABOUT 1675 


grew larger in size. The Greenwich model shows chain 
plates just forward of the quarter badge ; these were to 
take the “ vangs,” ropes which steadied the peak of the 
long gaff, and not the mizzen shrouds. 

To the student of English scale models the 
“ Mordaunt,” 46 guns (Fig. XI), is a classic. An 
unidentified XVIIth century model, then in the Mercury 
Collection at Hamble, was first measured in 1912 by two 
learned members of the Society for Nautical Research, 
who published an account of their researches in the 
** Mariners’ Mirror.” They were the first to take 
advantage of the fact, till then but dimly realized, that a 
scale model could be measured and, the scale having been 
discovered, these measurements could be compared with 
the dimensions of actual ships. In the case of the model 
chosen, they were able to check their work by finding 
the coat of arms of Lord Mordaunt at the break of the 
poop. Once sure (and since then two named Van de 
Velde drawings of the “‘ Mordaunt” have confirmed 
their opinion) they were able to rediscover the formula 
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Fig. X. A ROYAL YACHT OF ABOUT 
1675 


Fig. XI. THE ‘“‘*MORDAUNT,” 46 guns, 
built in 1681 


Fig. XII. A 48-GUN SHIP OF tI691 


Fig. XIII. THE ‘‘ BOYNE,” 80 guns, 
built at Deptford in 1692: a model given 
to Greenwich Hospital by William IV 
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for the keel length (used for working out the tonnage), 
which adds to the length of the keel a fraction of the 
rake, fore and aft, of the stem and stern posts. This 
knowledge they proceeded to apply to other early scale 
models. 

The model of the “‘ Mordaunt ” shows to advantage 
the small man-of-war of Charles II’s navy. She was 
built as a privateer for a syndicate, headed by Lord 
Mordaunt, in 1681. The Spanish ambassador pro- 
tested, and the “‘ Mordaunt ” was bought into the Royal 
Navy and lost in a hurricane off Cuba in 1693. 

Described as a 48-gun ship of about 1691, Fig. XII 
represents a type of which a number were built from 
1691 onwards. The dimensions of the model agree best 
with the earlier ships of the class, and the two mono- 
grams, W.R. and M.R., on the stern date the model 
before the death of Queen Mary in 1694. The earliest 
ship to her dimensions was the ‘‘ Chatham,” built at that 
place in 1691: perhaps a portrait of the “ Chatham ” 
will one day be discovered. The plain figurehead of a 
crowned lion will be noticed: this was to become usual 
for English men-of-war other than First Rates. In fact, 
an order of 1703 made it the rule ; which rule, however, 
was not always followed by the dockyard carvers ! 

The model of the “‘ Boyne” (Fig. XIII) presents a 
curious case of mistaken identity long and perversely 
upheld. The model was given to Greenwich Hospital 
by the sailor King, 
William IV, and has been 
exhibited at Greenwich 
ever since, but always as 
the ‘‘ Winchelsea” until 
in I9I12 an examination 
revealed her proper name 
written clearly on a gilded 
scroll across the break of 
the poop: the “ Boyne,” 
which ship was built by 
Fisher Harding at Dept- 
ford in 1692 and carried 
80 guns on two decks. 
The dimensions of the 
model confirm the cor- 
rectness of the name 
written so clearly on it.’ 

The ‘“ Boyne” was 
present at the Battle of 
Malaga in 1704; but 
ships with 80 guns 
mounted on two decks 
were not found a success 
at this period. They 
were not strong enough 
to support their cannon. 
The “‘ Boyne” was re- 
built as a three-decker 
in 1708. In future all 
80-gun ships in England 
were built as three- 
deckers until the 
“Cesar,” of 80 guns, 
was built as a two-decker 
in 1793. The figurehead 
of the “Boyne” is 





Fig. XIV. BEAKHEAD OF A 90-GUN SHIP OF ABOUT 1675 
(See Fig. TX) 


” 


similar to the ‘‘ Mordaunt’s,” a crowned lion ridden 
by a courageous cupid. The handsome stern also boasts 
a number of delightful cupids performing antics: on 
the tafferel figures of Fame blow their trumpets on 
either side of a bust of King William, the bust hidden in 
the photograph behind the centre stern lantern (Fig. XVI.) 


The very high standard of workmanship of these 
scale models, their frames properly built and the decora- 
tive carving reproduced in miniature, is not easy to 
understand in this prosaic age. We come up against 
the craftsmanship and disregard of time of the 
XVIIth century, when wages were low and men were not 
in a hurry. The great interest shown in shipbuilding 
by royalty probably explains the care taken in preparing 
the models as much as does the rivalry that existed 
between the various yards and their master shipwrights. 
Charles II and his brother James and Prince Rupert, 
took the keenest interest in shipbuilding, both naval 
and mercantile, and were always ready to discuss its 
art. But some of the great lords on the Navy Board 
probably did not understand so well the intricacies of a 
ship’s form; a model in three dimensions was more 
easily understood by them than a two dimensional 
draught or plan. On top of this not every master ship- 
wright was able to produce an intelligible drawing. 

Pepys and Evelyn both tell tales of the shipwright’s 
skill being often coupled with apparent illiteracy; of 
men “who depended 
upon their eyes ” for the 
ship’s moulds and pro- 
portions; of two, both 
famous for building good 
sailers “‘ never pretending 
to the laying down of a 
draught, their knowledge 
lying in their hands so 
confusedly, so as they 
were not able themselves 
to render it intelligible to 
anybody else.” Pepys, 
when, in 1686, he wrote 
his report on the ship- 
wrights,* was certainly 
decrying the older men 
in favour of his particular 
friend Anthony Deane, 
who was a skilful 
draughtsman; but 
Evelyn tells us much the 
same of “old Shish,” 
master builder at Dept- 
ford, who built the second 
“Royal Charles” there 
in 1668, and was “ a plain 
honest carpenter, .. . 
hardly capable of reading, 
yet of great ability in his 
calling’ ; and so Evelyn 

'For the identification of the 
“ Mordaunt” and “ Boyne "’ models 
see articles by Gregory Robinson 


and R. C. Anderson in the Mariners’ 
Mirror, Vol. II, pages 164 and 264. 


*Navy Records Society: 
**Samuel Pepys’s Naval Minutes,” 
pages 394 and 200; “ Catalogue of 
the Pepysian MSS.,” Vol. I, page 76 
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Fig. XVII. A BOW VIEW OF THE ‘“ MORDAUNT” OF 1681 


considers “ his death (in 1680) a public loss, for his 
excellent success in building ships, though alto- 
gether illiterate, and for breeding up so many of his 
children to be able artists.” Charles II is reported to 
have said of Christopher Pett, when the latter had built 
a successful ship: ‘“‘ I am sure it must be God put him 
in the way, for no art of his could ever have done it ! ” 


The scale model, then, was as much necessary to 
explain the form and fittings of the proposed ship to 
the great lord as it was to make certain that the master 
shipwright had understood what was required of him 
in the specifications. The model was afterwards care- 
fully preserved both as a fair copy of the draught and as 
a graceful and instructive ornament. For example, Lord 
Sandwich possessed a fine model ship about which 
Pepys questioned a Lieutenant Lambert on October 4th, 
1660. A fully-rigged model hung in Pepys’s own office, 
““which,” he writes, “pleases me more and more.” 
Mr. Cooper, late master of the “ Royal Charles,”’ makes 
use of it to illustrate his lectures to Pepys on navigation, 
shipbuilding and seamanship. Pepys’s longing to possess 
a model ship of his very own is gratified by Deane’s gift 
of September 29th, 1662. This gift of Deane’s was the 
nucleus of Pepys’s “‘ most considerable” collection of 
ship models, which he left in his will to his friend, 
William Hewer. This collection has now disappeared 
and no list has been discovered of its composition. 


Peter Pett considered his models so valuable as to 
take very great care to preserve them before all when the 
Dutch fleet threatened Chatham Yard, carried off the 
“* Royal Charles,” and burnt other large ships at their 
moorings. Pett was made the scapegoat of this disaster 
and disgraced. Some members of the Council suggesting 
that Pett had taken more care of his models than of 





(See Fig. XI) 
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the King’s ships in his charge: “‘ he answered, he did 
believe the Dutch would have made more advantage 
of the models than of the ships, and that the King had 
greater loss thereby ; this they all laughed at.” Doubt- 
less Pett put an exaggerated value on his handiwork, 
but it should be noted that when Pepys and Deane were 
in disgrace in 1679, a serious accusation against them was 
that they had sold ship models to the French King. 
These models were constructed as something more than 
delightful works of art; they were fair draughts from 
which an actual ship could be built. 

And before closing this short account of certain 
beautiful scale models of “‘ that greatest and noblest of 
all machines, the ship,” which have happily survived 
from the XVIIth century and are now to be seen at 
Greenwich, I should like to say how appropriately they 
are placed on view to the public in the Queen’s House. 
For all their faults, the Stuart kings were passionately 
devoted to their navy ; and the Queen’s House, designed 
by Inigo Jones, was built for the two queens, first Anne 
of Denmark, and after her death, for Henrietta Maria, 
with that same care bestowed at Woolwich on the “ Royal 
Prince ” and “ Sovereign of the Seas.” At a later period, 
after the Restoration, the Van de Veldes, father and son, 
were allotted a room in the Queen’s House in which to 
work. Doubtless the King and Prince would often visit 
the studio, and ‘“‘ both honour and assist with their 
presence ” the production of those famous sea-pieces, a 
number of which again grace the walls of the little palace. 
Numbers of other exquisite portraits and battle-pieces 
now help to illustrate there the maritime history of 
England, for the Queen’s House, restored to its former 
grandeur, is now the central ornament of the buildings 
which house the collections of the National Maritime 
Museum. 
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HE making of clockwork 

toys and of music pro- 

duced by mechanicalmeans 

began at a very early date, 
and the modern manifestations 
have inspired collectors to look 
back and take special interest in 
acquiring old examples, many of 
which are interesting and very 
valuable. The simple revolving 
toothed cylinder, working upon a 
resonant metal comb, was set into 
many kinds of ornamental boxes 
several hundred years ago. Some- 
times metal plates were timed to 
sound a musical chime, or a set of 
bells played a tune, a carillon ; 
clocks produced short tunes before 
or after striking the hour; and 
musical snuff-boxes are sufficiently 
important to claim a special men- 
tion in diaries and wills in bygone 
days. 

It was probably in old Nurem- 
berg that harmony was added to 
early watches, which were called 
Nuremberg eggs. As far back as the end of the XVth 
century, Peter Hele’s name is connected with them. 
Perhaps the faint sound was as eerie as that which comes 
from musical gold fob seals, which appeared two centuries 
later, where the tiny cylinder and minute metal tongues 
are confined in a space the size of a postage stamp. These 
were probably made in several countries : I have seen an 
undoubtedly English example, a French type and that 
illustrated (Fig. I) has Italian cameo decoration. They 
are very rare; one is to be seem in an auction room, 
perhaps, once in two years. 

Sometimes one finds such an object with one or two 
dancing dolls grouped round. A gaily-clad lady seems 
to be playing, a gallant in wig and ruffles listens entranced 
to the sound. There is such an exhibit at the great 
museum at Munich, it was made about 1810, and 
measures 10} in. 

A very fine musical figure, carved and painted in 
brilliant colours, also gives variation in sound, and this 
“Uncle Sam,” for he is an American figure, whistles 
the tune of “‘ Yankee Doodle ” (Fig. X). As the sound 
comes from his realistically pouched lips he turns his head 
from right to left. He is seated astride a barrel, with a 
tumbler in his hand, wearing striped trousers and a star- 
spangled waistcoat. This remarkable figure is 12} in. 
high, the key is inserted in his back, and the mechanism 
is in perfect order, the date is about 1830. 

In an earlier example of the XVIIIth century, I saw 
at Munich a guitar being played by a daintily dressed 
lady. One of the famous mechanicians of Augsburg was 
responsible for this specimen. This town was, like 
Nuremberg, famous from very early times for beautifully- 


Fig. I. 
with Lion. 
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MUSICAL SEAL, gold. 
Cameo portraits on winder. 
Early XIXth century 


BY MRS. NEVILL JACKSON 


wrought watches, pomanders and 
other elegant contrivances and 
costly toys for the rich. 

A French musical box, 1 ft. 
10 in., was made by Nicole Frere. 
The music is exceptional, being 
four operatic overtures. There 
are no figures, and the box is 
beautifully inlaid with brass and 
enamel—one of the gems of a 
collection. 

Another French example, made 
by Theronde, of Paris, has a 
simple musical attachment, to 


which two figures dance in 
elaborate costumes. 
Sometimes the backgrounds 


and scenes in which the figures 
are placed present a_ veritable 
panorama, and the music seems 
to take second place, as when a 
ship moves amongst formidable 
painted waves; on shore houses 
are seen, windmills rotate, and 
on the skyline sailing-ships move 


Enamelled 


to the accompaniment of Fra 
Diavolo. This thrill measures 1 ft. 10 in. 
An Italian panorama is in a picture-frame. A lady 


in the foreground mends a net, a ship tosses behind 
her ; a church has a clock which tells correct time (show- 
ing still the connection with clock-works and music) ; 
a guitar-playing Neapolitan musician performs close 
to a waterfall. No wonder that over 2 ft. of space 
is required for this elaboration. 

A Dutch musical-box toy is very attractive. A Delft 
porcelain harp in blue, with white decoration, has a tiny 
musical box inserted at the bottom, which plays a tune. 
The harp stands 8 in. high. 

Clerkenwell was the district in London where our 
watchmakers congregated, designing such freak pro- 
ductions as a sideline with some of the finest time- 
keepers ever made. 


Perhaps the strangest presentment in a collection of 
musical boxes is that of a niche in which the Child Christ 
is shown; one of a porcelain group. A carpenter’s shop 
is the background, and the music contrivance is fixed at 
the back and sends forth the tinkle of a hymn tune. The 
scene is in a frame measuring 20 in. by 14 in., and a fine 
coloured glass border of pale lavender and gold sets off 
the picture. Akin to this is a musical contrivance made 
during the reign of Catherine II of Russia, described as 
one of the Russian Imperial treasures. Only a single 
chant was sounded, the machine was the size of an egg, 
doubtless made for an Easter gift. Inside was a 
representation of the Tomb of Christ. On pressing a 
spring the stone was rolled away and the holy women 
entered. This example was preserved in the Academy 
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Fig. II. WHITE CHINA DISH, pierced and painted, 


plays two tunes when lifted. 1830 


of Sciences at old St. Petersburg. Has it changed quarters 
at Leningrad ? 

Besides these pictured figures and extraneous groups 
our humorous ancestors made the embryo mechanical 
music to exploit various jokes. There is my cake- or 
fruit- dish of pierced white china with innocent-looking 
flower ornament, but because of the little cylinder beneath 
a fairy tune begins to play as the dish is handed (Figs. 
II and III). 





Fig. IV. OLD CUT-GLASS DECANTER, with Musical- 
Box. Nelson Period 


Fig. III. UNDERSIDE OF WHITE CHINA DISH, 


with Musical-Box 


I am glad some humane mechanic thought to make 
a musical inkstand to lighten the copybook hours, and 
assist the student’s ink-stained fingers to move more 
freely. This is a very fine example in ormolu, with an 
inkwell on each side, of a young girl holding a basket of 
flowers, over which a small ormolu butterfly hovers, 
flapping his wings. The sound movement is connected 
with the lids of the inkwells in this example, which may 
or may not have accelerated the children’s studies. 

Ormolu again makes the stand for a musical-box 
scent bottle, which sends forth its little tune when the 
stopper is removed. This is a fine French example. 

From France also comes a porcelain plate with 
painted cupids, its action is similar to the fruit-dish 
above in my own collection. 





Fig. V. UNDERSIDE OF GLASS DECANTER showing 
Musical-Box, which plays ‘‘ God Save the King ”’ 
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Fig. VI. OLD WORK BOX in Tunbridge wood mosaic, 


with Musical-Box 
Early XIXth century 


Amongst my treasured possessions also is a very fine 
old ship’s decanter, wide and firm at the base, the “‘ kick ” 
in the glass is so enlarged that a tiny musical box is 
contained neatly in it (Figs. IV and V). Its one tune is 
‘“* God Save the King,” so that the wardroom might drink 
His Majesty’s health with “ musical honours.” Probably 
a naval jest of Nelson’s date. 

I have another musical decanter of such a size that it 
would hold the contents of one of the old magnum 
bottles associated with the hard-drinking days of the 
XVIIIth century. Possibly its musical-box tunes 
cheered the libations of the *‘ three-bottle ” drinkers. 
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Fig. VII. SILVER-GILT SNUFF-BOX, with mechanism 
producing music on opening the lid. Width, 33 in. 
Early XIXth century 


Courtesy of Victoria and Albert Museum 


A toad in porcelain is sometimes to be found at 
the bottom of an old drinking vessel from Leeds or 
Worcester. The horror would be hidden by the liquid 
till the drink was almost finished. Such types of horse- 
play appealed to village wits. 

Another joke of this kind was achieved in the days 
of the pearl-inlaid and painted lacquer type of chair. 
These were made with concealed musical boxes in the 
seat so that the music began when sat upon. A really 
terrific experience for a shy guest. 

Of the names of the musical-box makers we know 
little. Couchon, of Geneva, was a neighbour of Nicole 
Frere of the same town. I have seen the name of Nazor, 
the cutler, opposite the Bank of England, engraved on one 
of the steel combs. The fruit-dish, with its gentian 
flower painting, seems to indicate Swiss origin, always 
the chief headquarters of musical-box workers. Prob- 
ably Theronde, of Paris, had several fellow-workers 





Fig. VIII. 


GOLD TWO-BLADE FRUIT KNIFE, ornamented with pearls and coloured enamels. 


The music-mechanism is in the handle—a slide conceals the hole for winding. Early XIXth century 
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Fig. XI. MUSICAL CLOCK. Carillon in walnut cabinet. 10 ft. by 4ft. Early XVIIIth century 
By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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Fig. IX. MUSICAL-BOX with dancing figures. Music 


comes from the organ. Small figures,-1}in. high. Satin- 
draped canopy, 12in. XIXth century 
Courtesy of Victoria and Albert Museum 


and pupils, for French work is always of a fine delicacy 
in minute scale. Doubtless our Clerkenwell watchmakers 
were responsible for the quaint clock and musical picture 
panoramas of Westminster and others. 

At the sales of the Imperial Summer Palace at Pekin 
in 1860 many European gifts of jewellery and valuable 
bibelots were found; amongst them was a beautifully 
enamelled box which had been sent to the Emperor 
of China by Marie Antoinette. 

It was divided into three compartments, the chief 
a snuff-box, on one side, a watch on the other, a musical 
box with a tumbler who performed his antics when the 
contrivance was wound up. Each compartment had a lid 
which opened on the touch of a spring ; the top of the box 
was ornamented with a medallion of the Petit Trianon. 

The charming bird boxes were also of this period 
and earlier. They are to be found in gold, silver, 
tortoiseshell, piqué and lacquer boxes. One winds, 
puts back the lid and a delicately-modelled bird an inch 
high, with glistening feather plumage, sings the sweetest 
little song. It has a loud and shrill note. Occasionally 
a cage of gold wire, 1oin. or larger, contains several 
of these mechanical singing birds ; these are very costly 
toys, but the charm of vibrating notes, beauty of form, 
and the song of birds is undoubted. 

A very fine example is a gold fruit knife of early 
XIXth century inlaid with pearls and enamel, a group 
of roses is the centre ornament, the tiny slide at one 
end reveals the knob, which being pressed sets the 


music off (Fig. VIII). This Swiss example measures 
4in. A similar specimen is one of the choice treasures 
belonging to Queen Mary. 

A quaint snuff-box in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
shows us to what lengths our ancestors would carry their 
taste for a joke (Fig. VII). The fine silver-gilt box of 
ordinary size might amuse or startle a friend, who, 
expecting to indulge in the best “ Regent’s mixture,” 
would set a merry tune when opening the lid. Date 1818. 

Carillon clocks, when fitted with many bells, certainly 
come under the heading of musical contrivances. A 
superb walnut cabinet with clock above, also in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, was made early in 
the XVIIIth century by one Mayne Swete, Esq., of 
Modbury, Devon (Fig. XI). It has a keyboard of three 
octaves, plays a tune at the hours, chimes the half-hours, 
and an extra bell can be attached for playing a psalm 
on Sunday. This remarkable piece stands over to ft. 
high. 

A good example of the dressed figure dancers of the 
early XIXth century is in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (Fig. IX). A man turns the handle of an organ ; 
on a platform five 1} in. high dolls, fancifully dressed, 
pirouette incessantly as the music is played; over the 
platform is a gay awning. The whole stands 19 in. 
in height. 





Fig. X. UNCLE SAM WHISTLES ‘“ YANKEE DOODLE ” 
Turns head. 124 in. high 
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HOUGH Italian comedy figures are 
mentioned many times in the earliest 


as well as later auction sale catalogues 
of Chelsea porcelain during the XVIIIth 


century, so very 
rare and highly 
esteemed are those 
marked with the 
raised and red 
anchors that a short 
study of the few 
still remaining in- 
tact, and the 
sources from which 
they were designed, 
will be of interest 
to collectors, who 
may even be un- 
aware of __ their 
existence. 
Fortunately it 
has been possible 
to discover engrav- 
ings from which 
Nicholas  Spri- 
mont, the pro- 
prietor of the 
factory, was able 
to model the 
dresses of these 
figures correctly, 
and, though they 
are im no way 
slavish copies, it 
will be seen that 
all the essential 
garments and the 
styles of the cos- 
tumes have been 
retained. Life is 
given by a fresh 
attitude or a 
different position 
ofthe hands. The 
illustrations show 

















Fig. I. DONNA ISABELLA ANDREINI 
From the Recueil Fossard in the National Museum of Stockholm 


BY BELLAMY GARDNER 


The porcelain Isabella is marked with the 
raised anchor used by the Chelsea factory for 
a few years from 1750 onwards, and is of the 
very finest modelling and colour ever produced. 


The ruff at the 
neck, the loose 
form of beret with 
a veil as a head- 
dress, the full 
sleeves with pad- 
ded epaulettes, 
the tight corsage, 
laced outside the 
bodice, and volu- 
minous skirts dec- 
orated with little 
sprays of coloured 
flowers correspond. 
It is to be noted 
that the Chelsea 
artists had evi- 
dently a free hand 
in the colouring, 
which, as will be 
seen in the other 
figures, trans- 
cends the originals, 
which could only 
suggest the design 
by engraving. 

In the Italian 
comedy, which was 
a popular recrea- 
tion and was acted 
by a stock company 
of actors in the 
XVIth century, the 
entertainment con- 
sisted more in the 
improvisations of 
the performers 
than in the story. 
Apparently a plot 
of some kind was 


the figure of Isabella agreed upon beforehand ; but the characters pos- 


(Fig. III) and its source from the Recueil sessed striking traits of their own, with their own 
Fossard, a collection of drawings in the manner of speaking and dress, and represented 


National Museum of Stockholm (Fig. I). 
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CHELSEA FIGURES 


New parts were occasionally added by the 
famous troupe of the Gelosi, for instance. In 
Milan they introduced Beltrame, a lively writer, 
as an astute and cunning gossip, a merchant or 
an old Jew. 

The part of the Prima Donna or Inamorata, 
named Isabella, fell to the lot of Isabella 
Andreini, who was as celebrated for her virtue 
as for her beauty and was féted and honoured 
both in France and Italy, accompanied by her 
talented husband, Francesco Andreini, who 
played the réles of the Lover, the Captain, the 
Doctor (called Baloardo) and many others. He 
married Isabella at the age of sixteen. He was 
made director of the Gelosi troupe when they 
visited the French Court in 1600. His beloved 
Isabella died in 1604. 

The costume of the Doctor exhibited by 
the Chelsea raised anchor, marked Fig. IV, is 
more clearly indicated in the drawing (Fig. II). 
There is this difference, for a letter inscribed 
“* Memoire d’Isabella, 1750 ”’ takes the place in 
the porcelain of a handkerchief in the drawing. 
I believe that this present article is the first in 
which these two Chelsea figures have been 


associated together and identified as portraits of 


this husband and wife dressed for their parts in 
the Italian comedy, and I now further offer 
these proofs: that they are of the same size 
(height 10 in.), both bear the same factory mark, 
and that one has the correct date inscribed upon 
it, namely 1750. Formerly the Isabella has been 
called a Queen of Spain, and the Doctor has 
been unrecognized or misunderstood by many 
collectors, though I admit that it was correctly 
designated in Lady Ludlow’s catalogue a few 
years ago. 

‘ A comic scene between Isabella and the 
Doctor is given in full dialogue by Maurice 
Sand.' Here, because she dislikes him as a 
suitor favoured by her father, Isabella first 
dresses herself as a young cavalier, whom the 
Doctor finds apparently waiting to see Isabella 
at her house. To put the Doctor in a rage, she 
tells him that the real Isabella is in love with 
this young cavalier (herself) and would spurn 
the advances of any other man. Isabella teases 
him unmercifully by hinting at the favours 
she has granted to the young cavalier. At 
this, the doctor, torn by pride and jealousy, 
makes his exit, leaving Isabella laughing to 
herself saying : ‘‘ During the quarter of an hour 


1** History of the MHarlequinade,’” by Maurice Sand. 
(M. Secker, 1925.) Vol. II, p. 144. 


FROM THE 


ITALIAN COMEDY 


in which I have played the man, I have been a 
fairly complete rascal.”’ 

Of a smaller size there exist Chelsea figures, 
marked with the small red anchor 1753-58 of 
Arlequine (Fig. V), a variant of Harlequin’s 
companion Columbine, who assumed part of 
his costume, namely, sleeves with lozenge- 
shaped polychrome design, in Le Retour de la 
Foire de Besons in 1695. This popularized 
character, who also carries a magic sword, was 
traditionally dressed as Arlequine on the 
trestles in farces at the fairs and also in panto- 
mime. It was the same in the case of Pierrette, 
who became the familiar companion of Pierrot, 
dressed in white with a powdered face. 

The Captain (Fig. VI) took his origin from 
the plays of Plautus (in the 2nd century B.C.), 
and the history of his costume is the same as 
that of the military dress. The early Italian 
captain wore a helmet, buff straps and a long 
sword. Andreini made his captain from a 
simple soldier into a poet, musician and gifted 
linguist—a rare and romantic adventurer born 
under a lucky star; instead of the earlier 
‘Prince of Cavaliers, bravest of the brave, 
arch despot and killer, son of thunder and 
lightning,” he was more of the distinguished 
lover, which accorded with his character in 
real life. 

Pantaloon’s (Fig. VII) personality is as old 
as mankind, but it was Venice who 
individualized him with her own colour and 
picturesque qualities. Shakespeare’s Shylock 
is his contemporary, expanded and vivified 
in all his actions. 

Mezzetin (Fig. VIII) was a valet, a singer, 
musician and a ready dancer. This figure 
should certainly have been given a striped 
costume as drawn in Riccoboni (Histoire du 
Théatre Italien, 1728, Pl. 13), from which 
drawing, in attitude and clothing, the Chelsea 
piece has been modelled and corresponds in 
every respect but the colour. 

The first troupe of Italian players went to 
France during the reign of Charles IX (1560- 
74) at the instance of his mother Catharine de 
Medici, who it is said from her earliest 
years took a keen delight in comedies and 
was wont to laugh until her sides ached ; but 
the French Parliament were in favour of French 
actors and so harassed them that the Italians 
were unable to remain. Henry III then invited 
the troupe known as the Gelosi to come to 
Paris; but they fared no better than their 
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Figs. VII and VIII. 


PANTALOON AND MEZZETIN 
Chelsea red anchor mark. 1753 


predecessors at the hands of Parliament. How- 
ever, during the XVIIth century they returned, 
but presently had the misfortune to offend the 
prudish Madame de Maintenon, who, in 1697, 
forbade them to come within thirty leagues of 
Paris. Eventually they returned after her 
death in 1719. The Italian Comedy became 
entirely Gallicized, and presented French 
comedies. 

In London, about the year 1720, John Rich, 
whose father had built a small theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and who had evidently 
seen the French company performing in the 
Italian comedies, produced a large number of 
plays there on these lines, constructing them 
on the adventures of Harlequin, originally a 
stupid manservant whose clothes were patched 
in odd colours and who wore a mask over his 
face. He became more elegant by making a bright 
pattern of his patches and grew cleverly funny 
instead of clumsy. Rich was expert in dancing 
and in inventing conjuring tricks with scenery. 

He changed Harlequin into a wizard who 
became invisible when he pulled his mask 
down to cover his face; he carried a magic 
wand which could transform everything it 
tapped—sometimes the whole scene. All this 
was such a novelty that his Harlequinade 
lasted longer and longer. Part of the time there 
was singing by actors dressed as gods and 


Figs. V and VI. ARLEQUINE AND THE CAPTAIN 
Chelsea red anchor mark. 1753 


his enemies with the Gorgon’s head ; how he 
found the winged horse and rescued the 
beautiful maiden Andromeda from being 
devoured by a sea-monster was sandwiched 
between slices of Harlequinade.* Rich’s first 
play of this kind was called ‘ Harlequin 
Sorcerer.” It is interesting to the stage anti- 
quarian to see the ancient Italian types of 
clown, who replaced Scaramouche, the foil 
or butt to Harlequin, and an arrant braggart 
and a coward, formerly represented with a 
mask open on the forehead, cheek and chin. 
Pantaloon, an old burgher who served in his 
turn as a butt to Scaramouche; Harlequin, 
who dominated the piece by his wit and general 
superiority ; and Columbine, who was origin- 
ally the village maiden, then the daughter of 
Pantaloon and beloved by both Harlequin 
and Scaramouche.®* 

As an illustration of the story of the chase 
of the pair of lovers by the girl’s father and his 
servant (the Clown), which became the thread 
of these Pantomimes, when the lovers are 
tracked down to a country inn, tables arise from 
the floor at a tap from the magic wand. No 
sooner are the pursuers seated than they rise 
to the ceiling with the tables and chairs, and 
while they are hanging in the air, Harlequin 
and Columbine comfortably dine underneath. 





* M. Willson Disher. ‘‘ The House that Harlequin Built.” 
goddesses. The story of how Perseus ‘ cut * ** Annals of Covent Garden Theatre,” by H. Saxe Wyndham. 
off the head of Medusa and how he terrified 1906. Vol. I, p. 9. 
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GRAEME HEPBURN, LADY DALRYMPLE 
By J. W. CHANDLER 


HE end of the XVIIIth century is a period which, 

from the point of view of the art student, would 

seem to have been fully explored. Yet, from 

time to time, a painter’s name turns up which, 
except to a few specialists, has been either wholly or 
partly forgotten. 

The name of J. W. Chandler does not mean much 
even to the specialist, because too few pictures can 
definitely be connected with it. The life of the artist is 
itself rather a mystery. Though it is known that Chandler 
was a natural son of Lord Warwick, the date and place of 
his birth are as unknown as the general circumstances of 
his life. He seems to have belonged to the circle of 
Masquerier, who painted his portrait and whose bio- 
grapher mentions Chandler’s name as that of a friend. 
The one date in his life on which the various dictionaries 
agree is 1800, when he came to Aberdeenshire. The 
reason for this change of domicile, however, remained 
unknown, and the very few identified pictures by the 
artist in old Scottish possession are no longer con- 
centrated in one definite part of the country. Traces of 
his activity are as rare in England as they are in Scotland, 
where he died young in an Edinburgh Asylum (1804). 

The reason for the scarcity of Chandler’s works is 
hardly to be found in his inactivity, but in the fact that 
he seems to have been influenced too easily by stronger 
artistic personalities ; many of his portraits, I venture 
to say, are probably labelled with better-known and 
greater names, being regarded as weaker works by 
the masters. The only example by Chandler in the 
National Galleries is a portrait of Lady Betty Foster, 
Duchess of Devonshire, which is stored in the Portrait 
Gallery. This portrait is reproduced here as a typical 


BY K. E. 


MAISON 


example of Chandler’s average quality of painting ; 
strongly influenced by his greater contemporaries, it is 
the work of a weak but gifted artist. 

Though many influences can be clearly traced in 
Chandler’s work, he seems to have achieved some 
versatile technique of his own, which enabled him to 
paint some “stray” pictures of really fine quality and, 
at times, of great charm. The finest example I have 
come across is the lovely portrait of the Hon. Jane 
Margaret Douglas, in the possession of the Earl of Home, 
K.T., at The Hirsel, Coldstream. Though the colours, 
grey, yellow and black, set against each other in sharp 
contrast, are the main feature of this charming portrait, 
even the plain reproduction clearly shows the qualities 
of the portrait. 

Another picture by Chandler, painted in a manner 
which comes closest to what may be termed his style, 
is in the possession of the Earl of Stair, K.T., at Lochinch 
Castle, Wigtownshire. It is the portrait of Graeme 
Hepburn, Lady Dalrymple. 

Among the other works by Chandler, which deserve 
being mentioned, are three painted in the very same 
style, namely, a portrait of the Hon. George Gray, 
known to me only from J. W. Reynolds's engraving, a 
portrait of Lady Grant, and the portrait of a little 
girl standing in a landscape holding a sketch book ; 
this picture came from the Hertford collection and was 
sold, some time ago, at Christie’s. Finally, an excellent 
portrait of young Paul Methuen must be mentioned, 
which hangs at Eton. 





LADY BETTY FOSTER, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE 
By J. W. CHANDLER 
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PICTURES OF OLD SHIPS 


BY J. G. NOPPEN 





Fig. I. IRON-SCREW STEAMER SARAH SANDS. Port view under sail and steam 


Lithograph in colours, 124 in. » 


ICTURES of ships have an attraction apart from 

their artistic character, and this fact adds to the 

interest of the prints and paintings included in the 

Parker Gallery’s Spring Exhibition. There are 
here some four hundred items, each of which has a story 
of its own and illustrates in some measure the develop- 
ment of ships and shipping. 

From the esthetic point of view a good picture of a 
ship has a double significance ; for in the building of 
ships men have occasionally reached almost to artistic 
perfection. It is, however, the ship in full sail, doing what 
it has been designed to do, that has the greatest power to 
move us, because only in such conditions are the qualities 
which make the ship a true work of art brought into 
play. The painter, therefore, has the opportunity of 
revealing by his own art the artistry of the object he 
depicts. 

On the other hand, many of those who have set them- 
selves to draw ships have emphasized the historic aspect ; 
and, indeed, old prints and drawings, almost without 
exception, originated in the desire to commemorate some 
important event. Not infrequently, personal pride was 
the inspiration, and the artist from whose work a print 
has been engraved is found to have been the commander 
or some other officer of the vessel shown. It may be 
added that pictures of this type do not lack artistic 


17} in., by Maclure, Macdonald & Macgregor 


quality, and the accuracy of their detail gives them 
particular value as historic records. 

The wide scope of this exhibition of ship pictures is 
best understood by a glance through the detailed 
catalogue. This includes ships of war, merchantmen, 
both sail and steam; clippers and yachts, and con- 
stitutes a useful work of reference for the collector. 

Among so many of interest it is not easy to select 
the few for which there is here space for mention ; for 
there can never be agreement as to which are the chief 
items in such an assembly. It depends entirely on the 
point of view. Nevertheless, the general interest of 
No. 284, a coloured lithograph, which depicts the launch 
of the Great Britain at Bristol, in 1843, by H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, will be admitted. The Great Britain of 3,448 
tons was the first iron screw steamer to cross the Atlantic, 
and her advent, as the artist had made quite clear, aroused 
great excitement (Fig. II). The size of the ship—she was, 
of course, regarded as immense in her day—is also very 
well indicated in the picture. The mode of procedure is 
equally interesting: notice, for instance, the workmen, 
all in their best clothes, who are pulling on the ropes to 
check and guide the ship to a safe anchorage. The back- 
ground is also well designed, and is now of increased 
interest owing to the vast changes which have since 
taken place. 
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Fig. III. PADDLE STEAMER TRIDENT. Arriving at Woolwich with Queen Victoria aboard, 1842 


Aquatint in Colours, 143 in. 


An aquatint in colours that is ‘both attractive and 
interesting is that of the Bentinck passing Aden in 
January, 1844, on her first voyage in the Indian Ocean. 
The Bentinck was a wooden paddle steamer of 1,974 
tons, and was designed for the mail and passenger 
service between Calcutta and Suez. She was 
built by Wilsons of Liverpool, and enjoyed a very 
successful career. It cannot be said that the paddle 
steamers gave the artist the same opportunity as a clipper ; 
nevertheless, it often happened, as here, that by the 
able use of tones and good design, charm could be lent 
to a picture of what was not in itself a graceful form. 
Some of those who nowadays seek to represent modern 
scenes are by no means equally successful. 


The painter of the Sarah Sands (Fig. I) has made 
a striking picture of a famous ship. Our illustration is 
reproduced from No. 323, a lithograph in colours, and 
the vessel is shown at sea, under steam and sail. The 
Sarah Sands was an iron-built screw steamer of 1,300 
tons, and she was engaged as a transport during the 
Indian Mutiny, and in this capacity was nearly destroyed 
by fire. Only the courage of the troops aboard saved 
her from complete wreck. Apart from its historic 
interest, this is a remarkably fine print, giving a true and 
vivid picture of its subject. 


The paddle steamer Trident, whose speed attracted 
the attention of Queen Victoria, was built at Blackwall 
for the General Steam Navigation Company. In 1842, 
when on her way to Scotland in her yacht, the Royal 
George, the Queen was very surprised to observe the ease 
with which the Trident passed them. Accordingly, orders 
were given for the Trident to be chartered for the return 
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journey, and the print No. 329 depicts her arrival at 
Woolwich with Her Majesty and Prince Albert aboard. 
This is a well-planned and charming piece of work, as 
well as an interesting historic document (Fig. III). 

A considerable number of items are concerned with 
the ships of the Hon. East India Company, which were 
always a popular theme, and to-day find equal favour 
with collectors. No. 184 is a coloured lithograph showing 
the Earl Balcarres under full sail off the coast. There is 
also a fine painting on canvas by A. W. Fowler of the 
Blenheim, an East Indiaman of outstanding fame. Built 
under special government survey, she was granted a 
certificate as a frigate in the Royal Navy, and at the 
Great Exhibition in 1851 was presented with a silk 
ensign as being the finest ship in the British mercantile 
marine. The artist has depicted her in company with 
the Great Britain, off Portsmouth Harbour. 

The Dolphin yacht appears in an oil painting by 
N. M. Condy, and in a coloured lithograph taken from 
the same by T. G. Dutton. She is shown off Plymouth 
with the yachts Sunbeam and Anaconda in the background. 
On the beach in the foreground is a group of fishermen. 
This is a very attractive composition. 

Although the artists who created these pictures were 
mainly concerned with the recording of that which 
seemed worthy of a place in history, good prints have a 
satisfying beauty that lends itself admirably to the 
adornment of the home. The value and importance of 
these works is both sentimental and historical, and, in 
consequence, it is seen steadily to increase. The exhi- 
bition at the Parker Gallery covers a wider field than 
can properly be indicated in a brief article; but few 
with any interest in ships will fail to find it attractive. 
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VASE By CHARLES CAHIER, Paris 


Now in the Royal United Service Institution 

HE history of this unfortunate but gallant 

British officer and Governor of an_ island 

celebrated in history, St. Helena, from 1815 

until 1821, when he was keeper of Napoleon 
as a prisoner there, is so familiar that it need not be 
repeated in detail in this brief note, which is mainly 
concerned with a short description of a handsome piece 
of French silversmith’s work. This historical vessel 
was presented to General Sir Hudson Lowe (1769-1844) 
in the year 1816 by the City of Marseilles in well- 
deserved recognition of his successful preservation of 
the city from pillage and other misfortunes. As will 
be recalled, Sir Hudson Lowe occupied Marseilles in 
July, 1815, in conjunction with a naval force commanded 
by that celebrated officer, Admiral Lord Exmouth, Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean from 1811 until 
1816. Lowe, while stationed on military duty in the French 
city, received intimation from England on August Ist, 
1815, that the custody of no less a person than Napoleon 
(who had sought refuge on board the Bellerophon in Aix 
Roads two weeks previously) would be entrusted to him. 


BY E. ALFRED JONES 


This piece of plate, executed in the most elaborate 
and characteristic technical workmanship of the French 
Empire by a conspicuous royal goldsmith of Paris, 
Charles Cahier by name, and enriched with symbolical 
figures, was bequeathed to that appropriate depository, 
the Royal United Service Institution in Whitehall (by 
whose courtesy it is now illustrated), by Mrs. F. R. 
Waldo-Sibthorp, daughter of Sir Hudson Lowe. 

The following interesting French and English 
inscriptions on the vase speak for themselves. On the 
rim of the cover is engraved : 

“VOTE LE 26 JUILLET 

MPAL DE MARSEILLE.” 

Engraved on the pedestal is the following inscription : 

‘TO MAJOR GENERAL SIR HUDSON LOWE THE 

CITY OF MARSEILLES GRATEFUL FOR EVER.” 

According to the inscription on the rim of the 
pedestal the vessel was executed by 

“ CHUES CAHIER ORFYRE DU ROI ET DE S. A. RALE 

MONSIEUR PARIS 1816.” 

The total height is 23 in. 

The vase is mentioned in the Dictionary of National 
Biography under the name of the General, but not 
its present and permanent home in the Royal United 
Service Institution. 


1815 PAR LE CONSEIL 





DETAIL OF ABOVE: “ THE CITY OF MARSEILLES ” 
PRESENTING THE VASE TO SIR HUDSON LOWE 
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PORTRAIT OF ALPHONSE LEROY, David’s doctor 
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By Davip 


Musée de Montpellier 


HE Musée de Montpellier, one of the most 

important of the provincial museums of France, 

is at present undergoing reconstruction. This 

has permitted the exhibition in Paris of an 
ensemble of its masterpieces. There are some two 
hundred works on view at the Orangerie, several of 
which are well known and have been widely lent to 
exhibitions. The excellence of the Montpellier collection 
is due to the generosity of two or three donors, who at 
different periods presented a number of outstanding 
canvases. Francgois-Xavier-Fabre was the real founder 
of the museum. He went to live in Florence at the time 
of the Revolution. In thirty years he had formed an 
important collection of Italian paintings which, in 1837, 
he left to the museum of his native town. But it was 
Alfred Bruyas who presented the museum with the 
masterpieces which to-day rank it among the leading 
provincial collections. 


Bruyas was an amateur d’art of striking appearance, 
who commissioned nearly thirty portraits of himself, 
two or three of which were painted by Courbet. One 
of these, an exquisite head and shoulders, portrays 
him as a very thin, sallow-faced man with deep, burning 
eyes and of esthetic mien. This portrait is also remark- 
able for the painting of the fine texture of the delicate 
hands with long tapering fingers weighed down by an 
enormous ring. 

The Musée de Montpellier is in possession of fifteen 
outstanding canvases by Courbet, some of which are 
considered his finest works. A number of them were 
executed during the two occasions that Courbet visited 
Bruyas at Montpellier, in 1854 and 1857. The famous 
*““La Rencontre, ou Bonjour, Monsieur Courbet ” 
(depicting the meeting of Courbet and Bruyas on the 
road to Montpellier) is here, and hangs opposite the 
large ‘‘ Baigneuses.” I must say I have never greatly 
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admired either of these works. “‘ La Rencontre” was 
sent to the Universal Exhibition of 1855, where it created 
considerable amusement. Bruyas, however, was greatly 
pleased with the picture, mostly on account of his 
portrait. The general treatment and chromatic quality 
of this canvas differ from Courbet’s preceding works. 
Here he has attempted (he does not wholly succeed) to 
capture the soft, meridional light by employing fresh, 
clear tonalities. However much one may criticise this 
painting, it is significant as one of the first interesting 
attempts at Impressionism. 

I cannot bring myself to praise the “ Baigneuses.” 
Its heavy, graceless nude has little relation with the 
landscape background. The artist apparently wished to 
create an imposing monumental whole, whereas he has 
only succeeded in composing divided perspectives. 
This painting was one of the “ scandalous ”’ exhibits at 
the 1853 Salon. Napoleon III expressed his indignation 
and the Empress Eugénie inquired whether the back 
view of this robust female figure was that of a mare! 
Although caricatured and ridiculed, it promptly found a 
purchaser in Monsieur Bruyas. 

One fails to understand how such a fine portrait 
as ““ L’Homme 2 la pipe ” should have met with similar 
disapproval. This self-portrait was rejected from the 
Salons of 1846 and 1847. Courbet here describes himself 
as “‘a fanatic and an ascetic, a man disillusioned by the 
stupidities of his education, who seeks refuge in his 
principles.” Napoleon III happened to notice this 
portrait at the 1851 Salon. He offered to buy it for the 
sum of 1,500 francs. Courbet, however, refused, and 
promptly demanded double the amount. It was 
eventually acquired by Bruyas. 

A portrait of Baudelaire figures among the other 
Courbets on view at the Orangerie. The painter became 
very friendly with the poet and invited him to stay at 
his studio. Despite the fact that Courbet complained 
that he was a bad sitter, and Baudelaire that he did not 
care for the portrait, he succeeded in creating a master- 
piece. The “poetic” qualities of this painting are 
enhanced by powerful effects of chiaroscuro. 

Contrasting with these diverse compositions there is 
a very fine and typical Courbet landscape on view at the 
Orangerie Exhibition. This again shows that he stands 
alone as a master painter of water and rocks. “‘ Solitude” 
has been painted in a beautiful harmony of soft tonal 
values. 

The nine paintings by Delacroix are rather dis- 
appointing. The portrait of “ Aline la Mulatresse ”’ is, 
however, an interesting early study, evincing the influence 
of Géricault. Géricault himself is represented by two 
powerful paintings, a portrait of Byron and a macabre 
study of dismembered feet and hands. He painted this 
in an amphitheatre for dissection and intended to use 
it in his famous “ Radeau de la Méduse.” He made 
several such sketches for this great composition, few of 
which were actually used. 

Among the other works on exhibition at the Orangerie, 
which may be justly termed masterpieces from the 
provinces, mention should be made of David’s striking 
portrait of Alphonse Leroy; an early and not-so- 
sentimental Greuze, ‘‘Le Petit Paresseux”’?; the 
imposing ‘“‘ Homme aux Rubans Noirs,” by Sébastien 
Bourdon, which recalls the elegant portraiture of Van 
Dyck ; one of the series of nine or ten paintings of “‘ The 





PORTRAIT OF A MEMBER OF THE LABIA FAMILY 
By TITIAN 


Recently discovered 


Child Samuel,” by Reynolds ; and a number of excellent 
paintings by Bazille. The Musée de Montpellier 
greatly treasure these rare examples of the work (herald- 
ing the Impressionist movement) of Bazille, a very 
talented young artist who came under the influence of 
Courbet, but who unfortunately died at the age of 
twenty-seven. 

This exhibition of the principal paintings from the 
Musée de Montpellier is the second (after the 1935 
exhibition of masterpieces from the Musée de Grenoble) 
of what is hoped will be a series of shows in Paris of 
masterpieces from the provincial museums of France. 

The exhibition entitled ‘‘ Ballets Russes de Diaghilew, 
1909 4 1929,” now taking place at the Pavillon de Marsan, 
is typical of the very complete and well-organised shows 
that are held regularly at the Musée des Arts Décoratifs. 
Serge Lifar has managed to bring together an extra- 
ordinary number and variety of curtains, décors, paint- 
ings, drawings, water-colours, gouaches, engravings, 
sculpture, posters, programmes, photographs, manu- 
scripts, musical scores, letters, books and costumes 
relating to the ballets directed by Diaghilew from 1909 
to 1929. The joyous, exciting evenings of these Russian 
Ballets are recalled as soon as one enters the great main 
gallery of the exhibition, where a hidden radiogram 
plays excerpts from “‘ L’Oiseau de feu” and “ L’Aprés- 
midi d’un taune,”’ while on the walls hang the original 
décors by Picasso, Pruna, Bauchant, Golovine, Laurencin 
and Utrillo for “‘ Parade,” “‘ Les Matelots,” “ Apollon 
Musagéte,” &c. These are interspersed by showcases 
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“VENUS CHEZ VULCAIN,” Beauvais tapestry. From cartoons by BOUCHER 
Sold at the Galerie Charpentier 


exhibiting the sumptuous costumes for “ Boris 
Godounow ” and “ Daphnis et Chloé.” 

This exhibition is certainly a successful one, if 
only for the reason that it reveals the genius of Diaghilew 
to discover hidden talent in others. This amazing 
impresario exerted a most powerful influence over every 
artist that came in contact with him. Most of those 
represented in this exhibition were inspired to do their 
finest work. It is a delight to study the sketches of 
Chirico for ‘‘ Le Bal”; the water-colours of Rouault 
for ‘‘ Le Fils Prodigue” ; the curtain and drawings of 
Derain for “ La Boutique Fantasque”; the delicate 
water-colours of Marie Laurencin for ‘“‘ Les Biches ” ; 
the innumerable paintings and draw- 
ings by Picasso; the pen portraits of 
Fokine, Karsavina, Ida Rubinstein and 
many other famous dancers, by 
Dunoyer de Segonzac; and the host 
of celebrated artists, decorators, 
dancers, choreographists, musicians 
and patrons of the Ballets as portrayed 
by Jean Cocteau. 

Two rooms have been reserved for 
the work of Bakst and Benois, the 
Russian geniuses who decorated the 
first ballets that Diaghilew brought to 
Western Europe. There are at least 
seventy-five paintings and drawings 
by Bakst for some fifteen different 
ballets. The vivid colour-effects and 
fantastic designs for the décors and 
costumes of ‘‘ Shéhérazade,” ‘“ Boris 
Godounow,” &c., can here be seen in 
detail. These rival the no less brilliant 
imagination and draughtsmanship of 
Benois’ sketches for the fascinating 
** Petrouchka.” 


The “ balletomane” can enjoy 





Diaghilew, not to mention a cast of the leg and the 
death mask of the incomparable Pavlova. Hundreds 
of photographs refresh the memory of the amazing 
figure of Nijinsky, while drawings, scores and manu- 
scripts describe the costumes and choreography of his 
astonishing performances. 

I have just had brought to my notice the “ re- 
discovery ” of a portrait by Titian. This is an event of 
considerable importance, for it is very rare to find such a 
small panel portrait (measuring 30cm. by 23cm.) by 
Titian, and in such an excellent state of preservation. 
The fine texture and glazing and the beautiful modelling 
of the head undoubtedly ascribe it to the hand of the 
great Italian master. This is appar- 
ently the portrait of a member of the 
Labia family, the famous bankers who 
left Spain to settle in Venice in the 
XVIth century. It remained in the 
family collection until the late XVIIIth 
century, when it was acquired by a 
French amateur. Now that it has been 
brought to light, experts who have 
authenticated it will publish it in 
forthcoming works on Titian. 

The most important sale during 
the month of March was that directed 
by Monsieur Baudoin at the Galerie 
Charpentier. The portrait of Le 
Comte de Barentin de Montchal, by 
Largilliére, fetched 66,500 francs. 
This is considerably lower than the 
sum paid for it just about a year ago. 
There were some fine pieces of 
Louis XVI furniture, one of which, 
signed by Riesener, was sold for 
101,000 francs. The outstanding item 
was a monumental Beauvais tapestry, 
** Venus chez Vulcain,” from cartoons 


many pleasurable hours in the galleries Per nad gM nell hn by Boucher. This was sold for 
of this extensive exhibition. Serge pap hepa ot — ee the satisfactory sum of 205,000 
Lifar has lent busts of himself and of eatin ~~ francs. 
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BY JAMES W. LANE 


VERY impor- 
tant addition 
comes to the 
Frick Collec- 


tion in the recent 
acquisition from 
Duveen Brothers of 
a painting by Andrea 
del Castagno, an 
addition that should 
be of great interest to 
Londoners, for the 
painting, “The 
Resurrection” (see 
our colour plate), is 
part of the same pre- 
della as is the National 
Gallery’s ‘“ Cruci- 
fixion,” by Andrea. 
Meanwhile the third 
part of this predella— 
all three parts deriv- 
ing from a now lost 
altarpiece—is “‘ The 
Last Supper ” of the 
Edinburgh National 
Gallery. ““The Resur- 
rection ” will also be 
remembered as a 
feature (No. 142) of 
the 1930 Exhibition 
of Italian Art at 
Burlington House. It 
is severe, well- 
balanced, rigid to the 
point of being geo- 
metrical in composi- 
tion and subdued in 
colour, save for the 
scarlet hose of the 
soldiers. The figures 
are drawn somewhat 
in the manner of 
Cima da Conegliano, 
but the tonality of the 
painting —which 
dates from 1450, a 
tempera work — is 
much less bright and 
sunny. The back- 
ground shows inter- 


esting glimpses of landscape in underbrush and distant 





BUDDHIST ALTARPIECE OF THE WEI DYNASTY 
Chinese, A.D. 386-557 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


YORK 


nostalgias of the mo- 
ment for us Georgians. 
Thus appropriately 
has the Metropolitan 
Museum given us a 
careful, beautifully 
prepared exhibition 
of Victorian and 
Edwardian dresses of 
which sixty are dis- 
played. These range 
from the _ great- 
sleeved, horizontally- 
tucked bodices of the 
1830’s, that required 
high-knotted coiffures 
with corkscrew curls, 
through the  full- 
skirted dresses of the 
*40’s to the bell - 
shaped skirts of the 
’50’s. From then are 
passed in review the 
bustle skirt of the 
*70’s and ’80’s and 
the puff-sleeves of the 
*90’s up to the mag- 
nificent peacock dress 
worn at the Durbar 
in 1903 by the late 
Viscountess Curzon 
and to Queen 
Alexandra’s court 
dress of 1907, “‘made 
of pale yellow net 
embroidered in gold 
glass beads and 
sequins Over a satin 
foundation.” These 
dresses, whether by 
Worth or other 
designers, all repre- 
sented the highest 
craftsmanship, and it 
is very remarkable 
that the mannequins 
on which they were 
placed were specially 
prepared; the man- 
nequin in expression 
and carriage success- 


fully indicating the philosophy of the period to whose 


rolling hills, all brownish in colour. In spite of its dress she was assigned. Thus, the self-confident face and 


austerity, the painting has a good deal more dramatic 
feeling—for the soldiers are being bowled over by awe 
and surprise—than Piero’s famous Borgo San Sepolcro 


‘** Resurrection.” 


Victoria and Edward, gone as monarchs, but still 


influences over period styles and feminine fashions, are athletics. 
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carriage of the mannequin wearing a dress of the Second 
Empire were modelled from the sculptured portraits of 
Carpeaux, those of Edwardian days from the portraits of 
Sargent and Boldini that underscored the bony structures 
of the faces, reflecting woman’s increased love for 
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EMBROIDERED CARPET By ZERUAH HIGLEY GUERNSEY 
Castleton, Vermont, dated 1835 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


A great many notable accessions have recently come 
to the Metropolitan. Two Wei altarpieces, three 
examples of French silver, Coptic bone plaques, an 
Italic bronze hut-urn, an early American embroidered 
carpet and an important painting by Rousseau le 
Douanier are the more important of these. 

The altarpieces, which were dug up in 1924 in Hopei 
Province and came to the Museum from the collection 
of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, jun., were in your Inter- 
national Exhibition of Chinese Art, so they doubtless 
will be remembered. With the Sui altarpiece now in the 
Boston Museum these are the only complete, or mostly 
complete, Buddhist altarpieces extant. They give an 
incomparably light impression. 

The fourteen Coptic bone plaques, six of them 
considered by Strzygowski to be Alexandrian, were 
found either in Alexandria or Old Cairo. They were 
used as decorations on furniture, fastenable by means of 
pegs that went through holes which are easily visible 
in the plaques to-day. The grape-vine motive of Early 
Christian art is prominent in these decorations, which are 
in low relief and date from the VIth to the [Xth centuries. 

The pieces of French silver are a silver-gilt perfume 
burner, of about 1680-1690, and two sugar-casters made 
by Nicolas Besnier, of Paris, about fifty years later. The 
casters are baluster-shaped and octagonal in plan, 
characteristic of early XVIIIth century silverware, 
while the perfume burner is all intricately patterned ; 
pre-supposing, for silver of this gauge, the most adroit 
sort of patience by the patterner. 

The American carpet, made in Vermont in 1835, is 
praiseworthy because of the very brightly-coloured 
designs that glow against the seventy-six jet-black 
squares. Each motive is different. 

The Rousseau painting, “‘ Spring in the Valley of the 


Biévre,” the gift of Marshall Field, Esq., has beautiful 
rhythms and patterns. The way in which the tree- 
fronds and branches interlace, quite as though they were 
wrought-iron filigree work, is most enjoyable. 


At the Bignou Gallery, in nineteen paintings, Mr. 
Duncan McDonald, its director, was able to show, a la 
Clive Bell, ‘‘ Significant Landmarks of XIXth Century 
French Painting.” As not in Mr. Bell’s book of some- 
what like title, however, David Ingres, Delacroix,Géricault 
and the Barbizon school were thoroughly given the go-by, 
while only Impressionists and Post-Impressionists figured 
in the show. The most important painting from the 
point of view of artistic mastery, and one of the most 
important modern paintings I have seen this year was 
Cézanne’s “‘ La Montagne Sainte Victoire’ of between 
1894 and 1900, perhaps the greatest Cézanne of this 
motive I have ever seen. In rugged force, in sheer 
compelling colour, too—the radiant blue of the sky, 
utterly ungreyed when at its brightest, being a new note 
for Cézanne skies—this is a painting of paintings. Some 
of the sky area is not even painted, the white clouds being 
nothing so much as white linen. This surpassingly 
rhythmic and masculine composition, measuring 25 in. 
by 31 in., was formerly in the possession of M. Ambroise 
Vollard himself. Let us take it as most fittingly cele- 
brating the centenary of Cézanne’s birth. The Manet in 
the Bignou show was a still-life of peonies, of which 
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SILVER-GILT PERFUME BURNER. 
1680-1690 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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NOTES FROM NEW YORK 


Vianet, it seems to me, was the supreme interpreter. 
[hese paintings, and a Van Gogh of the Arles period, 
‘Les Nuages Mouvementés,” were the most striking 
pictures in an exhibition that dated more from the fin de 
siécle than from the half-way mark. 


Immediately following this XIXth-century exhibition 
the Bignou Gallery displayed the recent gouaches by 
Jean Lurgat. Lurgat inhabits a remote world. If it be 
unmechanised, in contradistinction to that of Léger, it is 
none the less dreary. Little flags, little boats and little 
ladders are disposed upon deserted beaches in varying 
festoons, proportions and colours. The impression of 
gaiety is to me very momentary and I should prefer to 
look for my ideal of impersonal and fantastic designs 
elsewhere. 


Indeed, as I write, there is a no less romantic (for 
Léger is romantic) exhibition in town in the form of 
one by the egregious Salvador Dali. While the combina- 
tion of moonshine and psychiatric verbiage, or just 
moonshine—e g., “‘ Debris of an Automobile Giving 
Birth to a Blind Horse Biting a Telephone ”—which 
constitutes the sonorous captions to these fantastic 
pictures is the last word in insanity in an insane world, 
the display is highly laudable, too. Rather than setting 
New York on its ear, as it did before, this time the work 
of Senor Dali has taken the town by storm. One can 
view it with guffaws. The painter himself, who sees the 
strangest things everywhere, is nothing if not gifted 
with a keen sense of the ridiculous and of the bizarre. 
His brisk personality, injecting itself into a somewhat 


jaded art world, harried, like the great world, by alarums 
and Central European excursions, has even produced, to 
the infinite delectation of his audience, a painting termed 
“The Enigma of Hitler.” This painting, as you will 
have heard by now, consists chiefly of a telephone lying 
upon a plate (it is well to state that here both the objects 
are done in pigment, for Dali sometimes works in any- 
thing but paint), but upon the plate has been pasted a 
photograph of Der Fuehrer. More than ever this time 
Senor Dali's output resembles puzzles. The painting 
called “‘ The Image Disappears ” seems to be after a 
composition by Vermeer of a lady reading a letter by 
the open window. But, no; as you look, it turns into 
the profile of a gentleman in a Van Dyck beard and long 
Charles II hair. What are the philosophical conclusions 
to be drawn from these paintings and these peculiar 
arrangements, for the Julien Levy Gallery ior this 
exhibition was as good as Madame Tussaud’s ; obviously, 
that if one can excite the risibilities as well as the 
shockabilities, one is an arrived artist. To counter with 
a sort of chamber of horrors of one’s own a world that 
has already been on the verge of becoming too terrible a 
place, is in some sense to have one’s revenge over events. 

Another representative of Parisian dispensations of 
the moment is young Balthus, who, at the Pierre Matisse 
Gallery, has been exhibiting paintings and also illustra- 
tions in pen and ink for “‘ Wuthering Heights.” They 
call Balthus’s art, which is concerned with close-up 
arrangements of people with very large heads, the New 
Realism. Balthus handles colour and composition well. 
But his figures look like weight-lifters from the circus. 





**LA MONTAGNE SAINTE VICTOIRE ” 


By C£ZANNE 


Exhibited at the Bignou Gallery, New York 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF CONDER 
ROTHENSTEIN. (London: Dent.) 18s. net. 


By JOHN 


In these times, when none of us would be particularly 
surprised if he, with the rest of civilized beings, were 
bombed into the oblivion of to-morrow at any moment, 
there is for some of us only one consolation—that of 
temporary escape. John Rothenstein’s “ Life and Death 
of Conder ” is such a means of escape. It describes the 
life and death of an arch-escapist who sought refuge in 
dreams and drink—strong drink, brandy, but the most 
delicate gossamer of dreams any painter ever attempted 
to arrest. Conder will “‘ come back ” and come back into 
the place already assigned to him by the author. In other 
words, Dr. Rothenstein’s judgment is balanced, but 
given with sympathy and understanding unusual in any- 
one who has to assess the values of his father’s generation. 

Conder was never a great artist; he was, in fact, 
rather less great than Aubrey Beardsley, his contem- 
porary and fellow escapist. But Conder could find his 
dreams in nature suitably adjusted to them. He possessed 
even greater sensibility to colour-values than Whistler, 
but insufficient strength to build for it a solid sub- 
structure of draughtsmanship. 

Dr. Rothenstein writes well of all this, so well, in 
fact, that even those who are not interested in the artist 
may still find fascination in the life of the man. The book 
is a picture of a period, with the “ portraits ” of many of 
its dramatis persone. Doubtless the author owes much, 
in this respect, to his father, who knew most of these 
people in the flesh. To this fortunate combination of 
circumstances we owe one of the best books on an artist’s 
life. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH 
ARCHITECTURE. By ARTHUR GARDNER. 
University Press.) 18s. net. 


CHURCH 
(Cambridge 


The author of this important volume is not only a 
master of his subject, but a first-class amateur photo- 
grapher also, and his work is illustrated by 245 plates, 
on many of which two photographs are reproduced. 
All the pictures are excellent, and have been made by 
Mr. Gardner whilst studying the buildings he describes. 
To those who do not know French architecture this 
work will be a revelation; to those who do it will be 
a source of constant delight. 

There are five chapters of text, clearly and concisely 
written, and in the main the author keeps to facts. 
His aim is to arouse interest in the subject; and help 
the beginner “not to put forward new or attractive 
theories.” There is a well-chosen bibliography to 
guide the student who wishes to pursue matters further. 

The book begins in the earliest times, and France, 
it may be mentioned, has some very remarkable early 
churches, as, for instance, the Merovingian baptistry of 
St. Jean at Poitiers, and the crypt at Jouarre. It then 
proceeds through Romanesque and Gothic to the end 
of the medieval period. In the Romanesque period, 
Cluny played an important part; but, as Mr. Gardner 
says, “ Viollet-le-Duc was mistaken in speaking of a 
Cluniac style.” There was no such thing; but the 
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supposed influence of Cluny is still often grossly 
exaggerated. 

Gothic building developed sooner in France than 
in England, and an interesting transitional church was 
that at Saint-Germer, built before 1140. Scarcely later 
is the abbey church of Saint-Denis, built under Abbot 
Suger, “in which the Gothic style was first fully realized.” 
It was begun in 1137 and finished in about seven years. 

The French flamboyant style is of particular interest 
to British readers, for we had nothing quite like it here. 
It may, as Enlart thought, have been the result of 
ideas adopted from England; but Mr. Gardner is not 
inclined to favour this theory. Interesting examples 
are the church of Saint-Maclou at Rouen, and the 
church built by Margaret, Duchess of Savoy, at Brou. 

The final chapter of the text deals with the architects 
and masons. The master mason “ should be regarded 
as the nearest approach to an architect which the Middle 
Ages knew. He was not a gentleman artist trained in a 
drawing office . . . but was himself trained as a working 
mason.” This is very sound and, as all who study 
original documents know, it is thoroughly supported by 
surviving evidence. One of the reasons why Gothic 
and Romanesque art are so much misunderstood is 
because so few take the trouble to investigate the question 
of how they were produced. 

Mr. Gardner’s book will be a great help both in 
adding to knowledge and arousing interest. It is the 
work of a recognised authority in respect to its text, 
and magnificently illustrated. 

J.G.N. 


“ART AND NATURE IN COLOUR” SERIES 
ALPINE FLOWERS. Thirty-six Colour Plates from Water- 

colours specially prepared by Paut A. RoBERT. With 

Introductory Text by Prof. Dr. CARL SCHROETER, F.L.S., 

Hon. Fellow of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, &c., &c. 

(London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) ros. net. 

It is not often a “‘ general reader” can welcome an 
apparently purely scientific volume with as much 
enthusiasm as is the case with Mr. Paul A. Robert’s 
“* Alpine Flowers.” Judging by its title it would suggest 
merely a book valuable to botanists. Such judgment 
would be far too narrow. Its thirty-six plates in colour 
are a feast to the eye and to the mind. One judges from 
them that the artist has a skill commensurate with 
Diirer’s in the rendering of plant life. Unlike Diirer’s 
and other botanical illustrations, Mr. Robert’s flowers are 
not isolated, but represented in a section of their habitat. 
It is no exaggeration to say that they are, in one sense, 
better than Nature, because the artist, without making it 
obvious, has contrived to present his subjects in an zsthe- 
tical design. One is again reminded of Diirer. ‘“‘ Denn 
wahrlich,”’ he wrote, ‘* steckt die Kunst in der Natur. 
Wer sie heraus kann reissen der hat sie.” Mr. Robert’s 
“hat sie’ clearly enough. Moreover, the “ 10 colour 
Iris Press” has made reproductions of unrivalled technical 
excellence and artistic charm. The name of the author 
of the text is alone sufficient guarantee of its accuracy 
and also its readableness. Congratulations to all con- 
cerned with the publication of this charming little volume. 
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After PIETER AERTSEN 
A TAPESTRY WOVEN IN 1752 AT ST. PETERSBURG BY E. SERRE 





In the possession of The Spanish Art Gallery, 6, Chesterfield Gardens, W. 1 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HE ENGLISH COTTAGE. By Harry BATsForD, Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A., and CHARLES Fry. Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs, Diagrams and Drawings. (London: B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd.) 7s. 6d. net. 


A singularly delightful book this, not only on account 
of its subject and its illustrations, but also because of its 
text—a mon sequitur these days. The authors do 
not only tell the reader all about the development of the 
cottage from medizval times to the beginning of the 
industrial era, but they also make plentiful references 
to matters which should be of concern to us at present. 
Now it is an incidental remark about the folly of the 
modern restorer who exposes timbers never intended to 
be seen ; anon it is a comment on the sham “‘ cottagers ” 
whose transformation of old shells of buildings makes 
even these authors “long for the clear cut lines, the 
metallic emptiness of an interior by Le Corbusier.” 
These old buildings, illustrated by 150 most excellent 
views, will fascinate even those who do not care to read 
books. In many cases the beauty of these old cottages 
in the setting of the country, or amongst their 
fellows in the village, is almost unbelievably beautiful 
and astonishingly “ right.” H. F. 


CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS 
IN THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. By K. T. PARKER, 
Keeper of the Department of Fine Art. Volume I. 
(Oxford at the Clarendon Press.) 30s. net. 


The first volume of Dr. K. T. Parker’s eagerly 
awaited catalogue of the drawings in the Ashmolean 
Museum includes the Netherlandish, German, French 
and Spanish schools. The remaining two volumes, 
devoted to the Italian and English schools respectively, 
are to be expected in the near future. To have carried 
through this first instalment of the catalogue in the 
brief time it has been in preparation is a remarkable 
achievement, for in the way of an official publication 
nothing but a hand list has hitherto existed, and the 
existing literature devoted to the collections covers only 
a small part and is mostly obsolete. Here it will suffice to 
say that the standard is what we should expect of a 
scholar of Dr. Parker’s attainments. The introduction 
briefly describes the component parts of the collection 
and pays just tribute to the chief benefactors such as 
Chambers Hall and Francis Douce. The catalogue 
itself is a model of lucidity, and the notes to each entry 
supply the history of the drawing and a succinct 
apparatus criticus. In the case of important examples 
the notes almost approximate brief essays, yet there is 
not a superfluous word. Criticism, if ventured at all, 
must concentrate on minor points. I am at a loss to 
understand why Lely and Kneller are held over for the 
English volume, while De Loutherbourg, who passed 
forty years in England and was elected R.A. in 1781, 
figures under “‘ French School.” Incidentally, he is 
stated to have died a year before the date on his tomb 
in Chiswick Churchyard. Daniel Marot, again, is 
stated to have worked in London, but so far not a scrap 
of evidence has been produced other than the design 
of a parterre for Hampton Court, which he may easily 
have drawn at The Hague. But these are trifles, and 
the volume is fully worthy of a collection rated by 
common consent among the choicest of its kind. 


R. E. 





JETTIED CONSTRUCTION AT BIGNOR, SUSSEX 
From “ The English Cottage.” 


(See Review adjoining.) 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE ON THE COM- 
PARATIVE METHOD. For Students, Craftsmen and 
Amateurs. By Sir BANISTER FLETCHER, President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects (1929-31), M.Arch., 
F.S.A., F.R.S.L., F.S.I. Tenth Edition revised and enlarged, 
with over 4,000 Illustrations. (London: B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd.) £2 2s. net. 


This book is known to the student of architecture as 
an indispensable handbook. The tenth edition has 
gained greatly not only quantitatively, but also qualitatively. 
Aerial views of buildings, reconstructions both in models 
and in designs have been added, and some of the 
architecture is shown as it were “‘ in action.” There are, 
for example, photographic reproductions of Westminster 
Abbey with the Coronation in progress so to speak. 
There are also reproductions of prints showing buildings, 
which have now disappeared, in situ. Many of the 
chapters have been enlarged and brought, more or less, 
up to date. All this will insure that this history will 
continue to hold its own as a valuable reference book and 
a concise guide to the architecture of the past. That 
qualification, however, is its one serious drawback. The 
author, in spite of excellent theoretical principles, does 
not seem in practice to have overcome his prejudice 
against “the modernist school of thought.” He still, 
apparently, distinguishes architecture from building and 
thinks of it as something one applies to construction, but 
not as being part and parcel of construction. The new 
edition, therefore, would have been still more valuable 
if reinforced concrete and other buildings of modern 
construction had been considered more fully and more 
sympathetically. E. A. 
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APOLLO 


BUDDHIST ART IN SIAM. By REGINALD LE May, with a 
Foreword by Sir JOHN MARSHALL. 80 pages of illustrations. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 42s. net. 


In this most erudite book, which continues the labours 
of M. Coedés and others, Dr. Reginald le May has set 
out to analyse the Indian, Javanese, Khmer, Sinhalese, 
Burmese and other elements in Siamese Buddhist art 
and to construct a continuous history of art-production 
in Siam from the early years of the Christian era to the 
end of the XVIth century. As equipment he brings his 
long residence in the East, his wide acquaintance with 
surviving temples and objects of art in Siam and 
Cambodia, an exhaustive knowledge of the literature of 
the subject, and a special qualification furnished by the 
prolonged study of his own large collection of Siamese 
Buddhist figures and heads. Stated briefly, his history 
arranges the surviving objects in groups representing 
nine “ different schools or periods of art”: Pure Indian 
(i.e., brought from India itself)—up to the Vth century ; 
Méu-Indian (Gupta)—Vth to Xth centuries; Hindu 
Javanese—VIIth to XIIth centuries ; Khmer and M6n- 
Khmer transition—Xth to XIIIth centuries; Tai 
(Chiengsen)—XIth to XIVth centuries ; Tai (Sukotai)— 
XIIIth to XIVth centuries; Khmer-Tai transition 
(U-Tong)—XIIIth to XIVth centuries ; Tai (Lopburi)— 
XVth to XVIIth centuries ; and Tai (Ayudhya)—XIVth 
to XVIIth centuries; and the illustrations reproduce 
temples and statues which are known to be, or which 
Dr. le May assumes to be, characteristic of each type. 


Unfortunately, the data for Siamese history and 
archeology in this period are very incomplete, and the 
chain forged by Dr. le May contains inevitably a large 
number of speculative links and many junctures that are 
admittedly surmise. Specialist students will, therefore, 
doubtless challenge a number of the surmises and oppose 
them with other surmises of their own ; and the journals 
devoted to Far Eastern archeology will record these 
hard-fought duels. But the lay reader, unable to 
challenge particular details, will accept or reject the whole 
story—as he happens to be credulous or sceptic. 


Dr. le May is primarily a historian and archeologist. 
But he does not shrink from esthetic valuation, and his 
assessments of the relative zsthetic and spiritual merits 
of the sculptures he is concerned with are set down with 
ex cathedra assurance. And here both the lay reader and 
the specialist student of sculpture must accept or reject 
the whole of his pronouncements, because, though some 
of the collotype illustrations are clear, many are so 
inadequate that it is often impossible to follow, by their 
aid, the author’s assessments and also, of course, 
impossible to form on the strength of them any reason- 
able assessments of one’s own. In the XIXth century 
the readers of books on sculpture had perforce to be 
content with illustrations which gave little or nothing 
more than the attitude of each figure and some indication 
of the face ; but with modern cameras and methods of 
reproduction available, we now expect, I submit justi- 
fiably, large plates of the excellence of those in, say, 
Dr. Karl With’s “ Buddhistische Plastik in Japan,” and 
in a book of this kind, designed as a standard history, 
we have a right to feel dissatisfied with muzzy photo- 
graphs and procedures of reproduction, and with heads 
and figures cut round by the blockmaker in a vain 
attempt to make the muzziness seem clear. R.H. W. 


ENGLISH PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS. By J. N 
GEORGE. (T. . Samworth, U.S.A. English agents 
Bland & Sons, William IV Street, W.C. 2.) 

Mr. George’s careful study of the English pistol from 162< 
to the present day is an important addition to the literature o! 
firearms. It is of particular value to the average collector, since 
it deals with the arms that may come his way rather than purely 
museum pieces. 

The illustrations, though small, are excellent, and the diagrams 
of mechanical and decorative details clear. The text maintains 
a nice balance of technical and non-technical language. 

It is a pity that Mr. George has given us neither an index nor 
a list of the English pistol makers. C. A. J. M. 


R. B. S. MODERN BRITISH SCULPTURE. (London: 
Country Life, Ltd.) 21s. net. 

This is an admirable guide to the work of—mostly living— 
British sculptors of the more or less academic kind. ‘*‘ Modern” 
work such as that of Epstein, Henry Moore, Frank Dobson and 
Eric Gill is not represented, though especially Gill’s influence is 
traceable in the sculpture of some R.B.S. members. Sir William 
Reid Dick, Richard Garbe, Lady Kennett, L. S. Merrifield, 
Alfred J. Oakley, Charles Wheeler and Harold J. Youngman are 
specially honoured with three illustrations each, the rest of the 
sixty odd being content with two or even one. We do not know 
whether this implies a standard of self-criticism by the society. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


MUSIC AND LETTERS. A Quarterly Publication founded 
by A. H. Fox STRANGWays. Edited by Eric BLom. 
Vol. XX, No. 2. April, 1939. (The Manager, Music and 
Letters, 35, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.2.) §s. net. 

PICASSO : MASTER OF THE PHANTOM. By RoBErT 
MELVILLE. (Oxford University Press.) 3s. 6d. net. 

DEFENSE OF ART. By CHRISTINE HERTER. (London : George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 7s. 6d. net. 

THE BAND’S MUSIC. By RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN, 
Associate Conductor, Goldman Band, former Special Fellow 
in Fine Arts, Columbia University. (London: Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 12s. 6d. net. 

ANIMAL AND BIRD PAINTING. The Outlook and 
Technique of the Artist. By CHARLES SIMPSON, R.I. 
Illustrated by the author and with reproductions of famous 
paintings. (London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) tos. 6d. net. 

OLD MASTER DRAWINGS. A Quarterly Magazine for 
Students and Collectors. Vol. XIII, No. 52. March, 1939. 
(London : B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) §s. net. 


CERAMISTI (Enciclopedia Biografica E.  Bibliografica 
** Ttaliana,” Serie XLI). By AURELIO MINGHETTI (E.B.B.I. 
Istituto Editoriale Italiano Bernardo Carlo Tosi.) 


ALFRED STEVENS. Architectural Sculptor, Painter and 
Designer. A Biography with New Material. By KENNETH 
Romney Towndrow. With a Preface by D. S. MacCoL.. 
(London : Constable & Co., Ltd.) 21s. net. 


MATERIA PICTORIA. An Encyclopedia of Methods and 
Materials in Painting and the Graphic Arts. I: Oil 
Painting. By HEsKETH HUBBARD, R.B.A., R.O.I., Extension 
Lecturer in Art, Oxford, Cambridge and London Uni- 
versities. (London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 12s. 6d. 
net. 

ANTOINE WATTEAU. By GILBERT W. BARKER. With 
eight plates. (Duckworth.) Ios. 6d. net. 


A GUIDE TO THE COLLECTION OF TILES. _ By 
ARTHUR LANE. Victoria and Albert Museum, Department 
of Ceramics. (London: Published under the authority of 
the Board of Education, 1939.) Paper 3s. 9d., cloth 4s. rod. 
net, including postage. 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM QUARTERLY. Vol. XIII, 
No.1. (London: Published by the Trustees, 1939.) 2s. 6d. 
net, 2s. 9d. post free. 


ALFRED LEROY HISTOIRE DE LA PEINTURE 
ANGLAISE (800-1938). Son Evolution et ses Maitres. 
Préface par André Maurois de l’Académie Frangaise. 
(Paris: Albin Michel.) 35 francs. 


SCULPTURE OF TO-DAY. Commentary by STANLEY 
Casson, M.A. (The Studio, Ltd.) 7s. 6d. net, paper ; 
1os. 6d. net, cloth. 
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BY THE EDITOR 


THE GALLERIES 


By ALFRED THORNTON 


From the Exhibition at the Redfern Gallery 


ALFRED THORNTON—1863-1939. A MEMORIAL 
EXHIBITION AT THE REDFERN GALLERY. 

Alfred Thornton, only recently deceased, was an 
** influence ” rather than an artist only. A Harrovian and 
graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge, he entered the 
Foreign Office. “* But,” says Sir William Rothenstein in 
a foreword to the catalogue of this exhibition, “‘ diplomacy 
did not appeal to Thornton and he began to work at the 
Slade School.” That kind of “ diplomacy ” did certainly 
not suit him ; nevertheless, as Rothenstein also says, the 
New English Art Club, of which he was the honorary 
secretary for twenty-five years, “owes much to his zeal 
and to his large wisdom both in worldly affairs and in 
matters of art.” If diplomacy means “ the art of con- 
ducting affairs,” he remained a diplomat in the highest 
sense of the word, whose wise influence was felt in many 
directions. As an artist, however, he will best be remem- 
bered for his vigorous, Claude-like monochrome render- 
ings of the landscape. They are distinguished by their 
broad, authentic brushing, their bold design, and their 
subtle rendering of light. As an oil painter he was 
inclined to be too cautious, too afraid of the very definition 
and boldness for which his monochrome drawings are so 


much to be admired. Nevertheless, the “ Highfold 
Spinney ” and the “‘ Dying Pansies ” in this show are 
pictures of high quality and low-toned beauty of colour. 


THE CEZANNE CENTENARY—AT MESSRS. 
ROSENBERG AND HELFTS 

This exhibition is held in celebration of Cézanne’s 
centenary and in aid of the Rebuilding Fund of St. 
George’s Hospital—a great event and a good cause. 
As this exhibition includes amongst its twenty-three 
items some of the most important paintings by Cézanne, 
seventeen of which have never before been exhibited 
in this country, it deserves to be patronized by all who 
are interested in the art. I would emphasize the fact 
that art is deliberately given the definite article and a 
small initial. This is important. One has heard and 
read so much about Cézanne that one involuntarily 
associates his pictures with that egregious thing Art 
with a capital A. This exhibition, as none before, has 
brought it home to me, at any rate, that Cézanne was 
almost the antipode of the modern artists, in particular 
of those who in any way eschew nature as the foundation 
of painting. Many of the paintings familiar to me in 
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THE ISLE OF SHEPPEY, 1931. 9} in. by 12 in. 





By P. WILSON STEER, O.M. 


From the Exhibition at Barbizon House 


reproduction turned out to be quite unfamiliar in aspect. 
Half the objections that are made to Cézanne by the 
habitual enemies of modern art are justifiable only if one 
refers to photographs which are almost without exception 
abominably misleading. They are raw and wild because 
they make a complete hash of colour-values. Cézanne 
was foremost a colourist. He built up the “ architecture ” 
of his design with colours, with colour-relations ; he 
expressed light and shade with colours and not with 
neutrals standing for shade and light, the combination of 
which we call tone. His problem was to render light and 
shade, nearness and distance, the solidity of objects and 
their recession in space with colours in such a way that 
the unity of the picture area became a complete, close- 
knit unity. Goethe called architecture “ Frozen 
Music” ; Cézanne’s pictures could be called that also. 
But one cannot tell that from a black-and-white that 
scatters the colour values to the wind. 

The total impression of this exhibition not only 
consolidates this painter’s reputation; it does more: 
it explains the artist’s “temmperramennt” as also 
his untiring search for the realization of what he 
called his petite sensation. 

Cézanne was the son of a wealthy man, and he had 
no money troubles. He was his own master and time 


was also his own—in other words it did not exist 
for him. 

His pictures have, therefore, that detached calm, that 
integrity which comes only through and from selfless, 
undisturbed devotion ; but only direct contact with the 
pictures can prove this to the eye and mind of others. 
One must, however, also bear in mind that the artist 
painted only in order to satisfy himself. He had finished 
with his picture either when he got what he wanted, 
or when he had given up hope to get it. In that case 
he abandoned one and had another attempt. Even in 
this magnificent show there are examples of the latter 
kind, I fancy ; there are only one or two, which 
I will not name as I have no proof. Here, at 
all events, are eight which ought to convince any 
spectator of Cézanne’s significance as a craftsman and 
designer. ‘“‘ Portrait du Négre Scipion,” 1867; “‘ Usine 
pres de la Sainte Victoire,’ 1870; ‘‘ Portrait de 
l’artiste,” 1876; ‘“* Fleurs dams un Vase Verte,” 1883 ; 
*““Le Petit Pont,’’ 1885; ‘‘Arlequin,” 1890; 
“ Baigneurs,” 1894; and “Nature morte avec 
Amour en Platre,” 1895. Remember it is a case of 
following Cézanne’s footsteps in search of the “‘ petite 
sensation.” 
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PORTRAIT OF ? By ALLAN RAMSAY 


(See below) 


WHOSE PORTRAIT? 


This fine portrait of a gentleman apparently attired 
for a bal masqué, is by Allan Ramsay. He is seen against 
a red curtain, wearing a buff coat with gold embroidery ; 
a blue cloak, a sword, and holding a mask in his right 
hand. The right size of the canvas is 44 in. by 31 in. 
The owner is anxious to discover the identity of the 
sitter. Can any of our readers help ? 


THE R.W.S. 


It must, I think, be partly due to the new gallery, but 
this, the 212th exhibition of the R.W.S., seemed to me 
less good than usual. Many of the pictures are defin- 
itely more difficult to see; though the president’s, 
W. Russell Flint’s, technique dazzled here as always 
with its brilliance and, it must be added, with the lack 
of that little something which others, far less skilful, 
sometimes have got. Sometimes that little something is 
Cézanne’s petite sensation ; sometimes it is that childlike 
innocence which occurs as the redeeming quality in 
A. S. Hartrick’s work. That innocence is as dangerous 
as brilliance. It has hindered Mr. Hartrick as much in 
“The Guardian Angels” as it has helped him in his 
“Summer Showers.” The ‘ Guardian Angels” are 
really too “‘ innocent.” And yet it is that extraordinary 
integrity of his which is also the cause of his triumphs, as, 
for example, the “‘ Joe Crawhall, A memory of Tangier.” 
But then to appreciate it one must know at least some- 
thing of Joe Crawhall. One of the most original of the 
new members is Thomas Hennell, most successful in his 
almost David Jones-like ‘‘ Gig in the Lane.” Often, 
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however, Hennell’s technique is too flimsy in its forms. 
Worth noting for originality is Alan Sorrell, especially in 
“* The Resurrection,” and Keith Henderson, especially in 
“* Lochaber in January.” S. R. Badmin’s technique is 
always charming ; he goes in for what one would like to 
christen ‘“ Narrative Landscapes.” To most of us 
“The English Scene,” more perhaps than any other, 
seems to tell one something—as if a “‘yarn” were spread 
out in space rather than spun in time. Badmin’s water- 
colours, particularly where he knits them together with 
pen lines, has that quality. Charles Ginner’s pen, on 
the other hand, seems to draw a net over the scene, 
including even the clouds, so that one has to view his 
nevertheless attractive water-colours through it. Other 
artists well represented are the veterans Thomas Rooke 
and Sir George Clausen, nearly a century each and 
not out! Also Leonard Squirrell, Randolph Schwabe, 
P. H. Jowett, William Wildman, Cecil Hunt, Ernest M. 
Dinkel. And how much one prefers Dame Laura Knight 
in the mood of the “ Sunrise ” landscape than amongst 
her passions—the gipsies and the circus people. 


DRAWINGS OF OLD LONDON AT FRANK T. 
SABIN’S GALLERIES 

The trouble with an exhibition like this one is that 
it would need a book, not a half-column, to do it justice. 
The one hundred and fifty odd items in it are, almost 
without exception, interesting, but for different reasons. 
One does not expect to value these prints and drawings 
for esthetic reasons only ; yet it is surprising how many 
of them possess it together with the historical interest 
which attaches to all. Straight away, the first number in 
the catalogue, “‘ The Adelphi,” rivets attention not only 
by reason of its historical association and _ tech- 
nical efficiency, but because it is by one of the 
“* Adelphi,” Robert Adam himself. It is a “ View of 
the south front of the New Buildings called Adelphi, 
formerly Durham Yard... .” We are told further of 
the Adelphi, “ which is a private undertaking of Messrs. 
Adam,” that it “‘ was designed by them and begun to be 
carried into execution in July, 1768.” It stood for 171 
years and is now a memory only. This drawing has 
become doubly, nay, trebly, valuable. 











SOMERSET HOUSE TERRACE 
By Epwarp DAYES (1763-1804) 
From the Old London Exhibition at Messrs. Frank T. Sabin’s 
Galleries 








APOLLO 


If a single item deserves this space, and more, we 
must obviously confine ourselves to a few bare mentions 
and brief remarks. 


James Wilson Carmichael’s (1800-1868) “‘ Pool of 
London ” (1848), a pen-and-sepia drawing, is correctly 
described as “a fine view”; so is that of the Aquatic 
Theatre, Sadler’s Wells, by Robert Isaac Cruikshank 
(circa 1790-1856). Hughson, in his ““ Walks through 
London ” (1817), tells us that the theatre, first opened 
by Mr. Sadler in 1683, had then been “ lately rebuilt 
at the expense of £1,500 in a very splendid style in a 
neat semi-circle, and the aquatic exhibitions produce a 
very striking effect.” Apart from all this, Cruikshank’s 
drawing is charming. The “ Somerset House Terrace,” 
by Edward Dayes (1763-1804), which we reproduce, 
was once ascribed to Paul Sandby, by whom there is a 
delightful moonlight view of “‘ Westminster Abbey from 
Lambeth.” It seems as refined and classical in its 
subject and rendering as William Knox's (1826) view of 
“ Borough High Street, Southwark,” still recognizable, 
is roisterous. Talk about modern traffic jams! There 
are, too, many more fascinating items, but I cannot 
refrain from mentioning Charles Tomkins (circa 1750- 
circa 1810) and his neat and very modern-looking ink 
and water-colour drawings, notably his views of the 
Tower of London. 


THE LONDON PORTRAIT SOCIETY’S ELEVENTH 
EXHIBITION, AT THE NEW BURLINGTON 
GALLERIES 


The London Portrait Society suffers from a pre- 
ference for glucose finish ; at least, there are too many 
pictures in this exhibition which have that tendency. 
It seems clear that the majority of these portrait painters 
are, above all, anxious to please the families of the sitters 
—an almost unsurmountable artistic handicap. As a 
consequence there are only a few that stand out on account 
of their detachment. Foremost among these is Alfred 
Wolmark’s “‘ In the Sun,” which, however, goes to the 
other extreme. Its sub-title is ““ My Family,” but the 
family is considerably overshadowed, and the shadows 
are not nearly as convincing as the general gay pattern 
of the sunlit colours. One of the best pictures in the 
exhibition is Piero Sansalvadore’s portrait of the artist 
Gregory Brown. In this the design fills the space with 
a pattern of varied textures and colour. Almost gay 
in colour, and therefore unusual, is the more academic 
portrait of T. Warner Turner, Esq., by J. Greenup. 
Ernest Moore, John St. Helier Lander, and David 
Jagger are the best in an academic set, but Mr. Jagger’s 
‘“* Miss Suzanne Grotrian ” is over-modelled. Amongst 
the ladies Doris Spencer, also Grace English and 
Joan Cavers, distinguish themselves pleasantly by 
the good sound unpretentiousness of their successful 
approach to their job. Amongst the drawings, 
Charles Beeson’s “‘ Head of a Young Man” deserves 
special mention. 


DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC AT 
MESSRS. WILDENSTEIN’S 


The graphic art of Dunoyer de Segonzac at Messrs. 
Wildenstein’s is a sheer delight. It includes, apart from 
drawings and etchings, also water-colours. As a water- 


colourist Segonzac has not the easy mellifluidity of a 
Wilson Steer, or a Turner. His brushing is heavy, 
his tone sombre, his touch staccato ; but his design is clear 
and solid in construction. Perhaps the vineyard scene— 
“Les Vignes”—is at once the best and the most 
characteristic. His drawings and etchings, however, 
are astonishing in the economy of the means by which 
he produces convincing effects of solidity and recession, 
atmosphere and light. His economy is not of the kind 
with which Forain or, if you like, McBey has made us 
familiar. On the contrary: at first sight the individual 
line, met and passed by many others and in ample 
surroundings of white space, seems almost to “dither” 
about. That is only deception. Stand back a little 
and they all function, and function too in a most seductive 
and convincing manner. Everything is “ there,” even if 
it would tax one’s ingenuity to find out exactly how it 
got “there”; how it is possible for a few lines to 
represent pond and meadows, roads or mountains, in 
air and sunlight. His technique in etching has Corot 
as its immediate inspiration and Constable perhaps as its 
originator, for Corot’s etchings are very like Constable’s. 
Segonzac, however, is more consciously concerned with 
the rhythmic filling of space—seen at its best in the 
illustrations for “‘ Les Géorgiques ” and “‘ Cuisine.” 


ROYAL BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY OF ARTISTS 


The most gratifying feature of the Spring Exhibition 
at the Royal Birmingham Society of Artists (the Society's 
annual open event) is the amount of promising work by 
newcomers, who show a lively individualism here and 
there. This is particularly evident among portraits, 
which are a stronger section than usual, in Lily Muir’s 
boldly handled “Portrait of Fraulein Mimi Redten- 
bacher,” and a very sensitive head of a girl, “‘ Beryl,” by 
Marie Reine Eliot. Hilda Harvey, D. W. Gledhill, 
Gordon Ironmonger, Gwynnyd R. Morgan, Olwen 
Tookey and Edward S. Harper, a past president of the 
Society, are prominent exhibitors of portraiture also. 
Most of the landscapes show nothing more recent than 
the influence of Impressionism, though it would be unfair 
to regard this exhibition as completely representative of 
contemporary art in the Midlands, for the Society’s 
tradition is academic. An outstanding picture, owing 
nothing to Monet, is Harry Turners *‘ Landscape,’ 
in which mood and scene are admirably rendered in 
broad tones which carry remarkably well. William 
Sherwood’s subtler “‘ Winter in the Vegetable Garden,” 
the Black Country scenes by E. Butler Bayliss, Frank 
Forty’s vital littke mountain subjects, Ellen Palmers 
strongly drawn “‘ Sunshine and Geese,” which is happily 
irradiated with light, and Jean Cantrill’s “‘ Stronkan 
Argyll” occur as landscapes worthy of note. John 
Sweet’s flower piece, “The Green Jar,” has a rare 
suggestion of mystery. This young painter has technical 
facility, but it is quality of mind that marks him out. 
The water-colours contain much quietly distinguished 
work, and in etchings nothing is better for atmospheric 
delicacy than Hubert Freeth’s “ Fountain in Cadore.” 
Little sculpture is shown, but Anthony Twentyman’s 
animal and bird carvings are sculptural as well as 
naturalistic. The exhibition closes on May 27th. 
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A DIPTYCH. German School, 1518. Panels 27 in. by 19 in. 
From the Collection of Lady Helen Dewar 
(See below) 


A MYSTERY SUBJECT AT MESSRS. SABIN’S GALLERY 


This exhibition of Conversation and Sporting 
paintings includes a number of interesting pieces by 
artists so different as Morland, Aelbert Cuyp, J. F. 
Herring, Mlle. Gerard, Dean Wolstenholme. Space at 
my disposal, however, only permits the mention of two 
painters—Pietro Longhi and an unidentified German 
master of the South German School. In this company of 
Cuyps and Morlands, and the sporting paintings by 
Charles Cooper Henderson, J. F. Herring and Dean 
Wolstenholme, Longhi stands out as the most concerned 
with his picture rather than his subject. Moreover, 
he seems to have deliberately limited himself to the 
smallest possible range of colours. In the painting 
called ‘‘ Il Concerto ” he seems to have used only two— 
a blue and an ochre yellow. The other one, called “‘ The 
Toilette,” might be called a harmony in pink. This 
concentration upon colour rather than chiaroscuro is the 
more interesting because, in spite of the painter's 
Venetian origin, his colour is of the Boucher blanchdtre 
tonality rather than of the Rubensesque-Watteau type 
which goes back to Titian. 

The interest in the other artist is pre-eminently one of 
subject, for it obviously is by a minor master—perhaps 
of the Diirer circle—of the Niirnberg School of about 
1518. This, at any rate, is the date on the portrait which 
is painted on the back of one of the wings and which 
plainly has qualities of a Diuirer follower. The 


dominant colour in the pictures is red; beyond that our 
black-and-white illustrations speak for themselves. We 
cannot guess what the subject is all about, except that 
the portrait of the old gentleman at the head of the table 
is enlarged on the back of one of the wings, and on this 
one of the coats of arms is that of the Praun family of 
Nuremberg, whose collection of drawings formed the 
nucleus of the Albertina Collection. The costumes of 
the ladies in this ‘“‘ mannequin parade,” as the catalogue 
humorously calls it, seem in one or two instances to 
suggest Poland. Moreover, Diirer himself, being of 
Hungarian origin, and the ‘“‘ Wendish ” people forming a 
separate community in South Germany, there are all 
sorts of costume problems to solve, apart from the actual 
subject. Perhaps some of our readers may be able to 
solve the mystery. 


THE EXHIBITION OF CARICATURE AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 


The Exhibition of Caricature at the British Museum 
leaves a rather confused impression on the mind. It 
ranges from Leonardo to Kapp, who must find himself 
somewhat surprised to be ranged with the great Floren- 
tine, not to mention Luini, Schongauer and others. 
Though we are told that the aim of the present exhibition 
is “‘ to show the general development of caricature from 
the XVth century to the present day,” and that “‘ another 
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reason for the present exhibition lies in the immense 
departmental collection of political and personal satires 
which is little known to the general public,” it cannot 
be said that the result of this combination of aims is in 
effect instructive or amusing. There are things in the 
show which no stretch of the term can make caricatures. 
And if Toulouse Lautrec, why not Léandre? Or if 
Low, why not “ F. C. G.”? And if Tenniel, why not 
Linley Sambourne ? And what about Klee, Gulbrandson 
and Th. Th. Heine of Simplicissimus fame? But 
perhaps the museum does not own any of these Con- 
tinental things. If so, their collection is deficient in 
both respects. 


THE RECENT PAINTINGS OF LAURA KNIGHT D.B.E., 
R.A., AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Dame Laura Knight’s exhibition confirms her 
reputation. A capital draughtswoman, with an unerring 
power of observation and a capacity to put down in oil 
paint exactly what she sees, she possesses a masculine 
quality so rarely found in women. One has to go back, 
I think, to such artists as Rosa Bonheur, Rachel Ruysch, 
and Artemisia Gentileschi to find her equal—corre- 
sponding to their period. In other words, unless you 
knew beforehand you would not guess her sex from the 
manner of her work. There are some extraordinarily 


truthful paintings in this show in which nothing j 
shirked and everything stated with masculine objective 
ness. ‘‘ The Golden Girl,” “ Gipsies at Home,” “ Th 
Sick Gipsy,” “‘ A Breather,” and ** The Mokes ” come t 
my mind as showing her faithfulness to nature. I: 
“The Mokes ” the sweat-soaked coat of the saddled 
pony is a masterpiece of “ realization.” 

In such qualities her art begins and ends. Perhaps 
it is not quite true to say ‘‘ begins,” since there are some 
early pictures, such as ‘“ Mountain Strawberries ” 
and the winter scene, “ Willey Camp, Great War,” 
which show that she was not always as enthralled by 
nature as she seems to-day to be. One feels that a long 
holiday away from any possibility of “‘ models ” would be 
a blessing to her art. 

THE LUTON EXHIBITION OF ANTIQUES 


On May 11th there will be opened in the Luton 
Museum a small and carefully selected exhibition of 
furniture, tapestry, silver, porcelain, pottery, glass, 
pictures, prints and objets d’art, representative of the days 
of Queen Charlotte (1761-1818). We hope to give a fuller 
notice of this exhibition, which has been organized 
by the Director of the Luton Museum in co-operation 
with the British Antique Dealers’ Association, in our 
next number. 


A NEWLY “DISCOVERED” PORTRAIT OF VERLAINE 


The present appearance of Verlaine’s portrait in 
these pages is due to a series of coincidences which seem 
to show that the spirit of a man long since dead somehow 
shakes off oblivion and re-enters life, for “ Verlaine”’ is 
perhaps more often mentioned to-day than it has been 
since his death. So far as APOLLO is concerned, the 
reproduction, as this is not a literary magazine, was 
entirely governed by the artistic merit of Mr. Kerr- 
Lawson’s portrait. I happened upon it in his studio 
and it struck me then as a valuable counterpart to 
Carriére’s portrait of the ill-fated poet. Carriére’s, as 
I remember it, gave the impression of a vision. Kerr- 
Lawson’s is a psychological as well as a physiognom- 
ical document. 

It soon emerged that considerable interest attaches to 
its origin. Here is the account in the artist’s own words : 

“‘ It was in 1894 I found myself in Paris, after having 
been a year in Spain. 

“I unexpectedly met my friend Wm. Heinemann, 
the publisher. ‘Good God!’ he exclaimed, ‘ you are 
just the man I am looking for,’ and he packed me into 
a cab and drove to Blanchet in the rue Bonaparte, where 
I procured some material and we then rattled off to 
Verlaine’s garret. Here, propped up by pillows, sat 
Verlaine, with his high cheek bones, sloping blue eyes, 
very wide nostrils, tangled yellow beard, and a few wisps 
of blonde hair. An atmosphere of charm seemed in the 
most unaccountable way to radiate from him, as he 
welcomed us in a soft, caressing voice. He talked and 
jested in peculiarly charming English, being well versed 
in Victorian literature, interspersing his conversation with 
quotations fromTennyson, deQuincey, Shelley and Keats.” 

Now for the reason of my seeing this portrait at all. 

Here we have an account that adds further interest 
to the picture. I quote from a letter written to me 
recently by Madame Yvette Guilbert : 


“When I gave in London last October (1938) my 
recital about Verlaine, I received the next morning the 
following kind note from Mr. Kerr-Lawson, whom I then 
did not know : ; 

“** Dear Madam,—I should be greatly pleased if you 
will accept the enclosed photo from a portrait I made of 
the vanished poet many years ago in Paris. 

“* * His face lives in my portrait as his voice and spirit 
live again when you recite his poems . . . such is the 
mysterious power of the art we each practise. 

*- * Ever yours sincerely, J. KERR-LAWSON.’ 

“I not only accepted gratefully the photo, but I 
asked Mr. Kerr-Lawson to allow me to reproduce the 
portrait in the programme of my forthcoming Parisian 
recital about Verlaine. 

““ When I returned to Paris I showed the photo to 
Mr. Albert Messein, who was the first publisher of 
Verlaine’s works, who was greatly impressed by the 
portrait. 

“The story, however, does not end here. In the 
next few weeks a new book about Verlaine, written by 
the great French novelist Francis Carco, will be published. 
The publishers—La Nouvelle Revue Critique—who have 
seen my programme, have asked Mr. Kerr-Lawson to 
authorize the reproduction of the portrait in Francis 
Carco’s new book. 

“TI am proud of having been the humble cause of a 
great effect . . . the honouring of Mr. Kerr-Lawson’s 
tine work. 

“ Very truly yours, (Signed) YvETTE GUILBERT.” 

It seems more than pure accident that Verlaine 
should thus suddenly spring into prominence again. 

In conclusion, I would add that Mr. Kerr-Lawson 
made also a sketch portrait of the poet, which is now in 
the possession of Herr Frits Lugt, well known to every 
collector of Old Masters. 
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THEL WALKER’S NEW PAINTINGS AT THE 
LEFEVRE GALLERIES 

The vigour and intellectual qualities displayed by 
Ethel Walker, who is now a septuagenarian (there comes 
a time when the mention of a lady’s age becomes a 
compliment), is amazing. I cannot discover any hint 
of “all passion spent,” any slackening off of those 
qualities which have distinguished her work for so long. 
She is, by nature one might say, an impressionist ; in 
other words, she eschews the hard-and-fast outline ; she 
makes light the “ first person ” in her pictures, as a good 
impressionist should do, and she pays due tribute to 
ambient atmosphere. She is, therefore, best in her 
seascapes and flower pieces, amongst which one would 
fain reckon her portraits, which have a rather similar 
effect of loosely suggested form and well distributed 
colour. Sheer drawing with well-defined contour is 
not her strong point, and her large decorative nudes, 
well managed in tonality and arrangement, are therefore 
less effective. Nevertheless, her niche in the temple of 
British art is secure. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


BLAIR HUGHES-STANTON’S WATER-COLOURS, EXHIBITED 
at the Storran Gallery, may be regarded as the “‘ roman- 
tic” “reactions” of a “ modern” artist—I apologise 
for the inverted commas, but they are essential—to the 
holiday spirit of the summer seaside scene. If one can 
overlook the contortions and distortions, intrications and 
extrications, to which the modern artist must subject 


NOTICES 


“nature” in the interest of “ design ’’—then these 
water-colour drawings are wholly delightful. Delicate, 
elegant and suave in colour and rhythm, they have 
undeniable charm. In one or two of the paintings, 
notably “‘ Sea Harvest,” ‘“‘ From the Lighthouse,” and 
“* Fisherman’s Catch,” the design itself has more depth 
of meaning, and is, in other words, less superficial in 
its invention. 


MISS WINDER REID HELD AN EXHIBITION OF HER RECENT 
paintings of the sea and the Sussex Downs at Walker’s 
Galleries. Her lively and colourful designs are almost 
abstractions with an over-ruling rhythm that seems to 
make little distinction between land and water, between 
the rolling down and the curling wave. As a consequence 
such paintings as “ Surf” and “ Atlantic” carry more 
conviction than her rendering of ‘‘ The Seven Sisters ” 
and the landscape behind their backs. 


VISITORS TO THE WILSON STEER EXHIBITION AT 
Barbizon House will view the water-colours of this 
grand old man of art with the more regret when they 
learn that he is now no longer painting. The pictures, 
nearly all of the thirties, include, as an illustration on 
page 258 will suggest, some of the loveliest things he 
has ever done. The show was not open when this 
issue went to press, so I am not able to discuss it in 
detail. I did not, for instance, see the flowerpieces— 
an unusual subject for him, which are also included. 
Nevertheless, I saw enough to justify my statement. 
I know of no living water-colourist who can suggest so 
much with such economy of means and such patent ease. 





PORTRAIT OF A LADY. By Peter Romney 


Turn up Peter Romney in “ Bryan’s Dictionary of 
Painters” and this cursory entry awaits you: “An 
English portrait painter, the brother of George Romney. 
He practised at Ipswich and Cambridge. He fell into 
difficulties, was imprisoned for debt in 1774, and died 
early.” The tragedy of a lifetime in so many words ! 
Yet in the presence of the lovely example of his work 
now added to the permanent collection at Birmingham 
Art Gallery, few would deny that in artistic sensibility 
and ability to render the more elusive charms of feminine 
portraiture, he was worthy to be compared with his 
brother, by whose fame he was so completely over- 
shadowed. Nor does “‘ completely ” overstate the case. 
His name is scarcely known, and this appears to be the 
first example of his pastel portraiture to be acquired for 
any public collection in the country; a fact which 
reflects much credit on the small body of subscribers who 
purchased it for Birmingham. 

He learned so well from George that in style 
the two are scarcely distinguishable. The freedom 
of handling in the hair and fur-trimmed cloak, the 
absence of high lights in the eyes, the firm yet sensitive 
modelling of the nostrils, and the subtlety of the flesh 
tones everywhere, are so identical with the work of 
George Romney that only the signature of Peter definitely 
establishes this fine picture as his. The cloak is a sharp 
red, tending to scarlet, a colour daringly repeated, but in 
a very diminished tone, in the outline of the hands ; 
the hair is auburn, and brilliant passages of blue in the 
sky complete the picture’s unusual decorative charm. 

L. B. P. 
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A ROSE-WATER DISH 
(See below) 


By J. L. AULD 


A PRESENTATION BY THE CITY OF LONDON TO 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

The first prize for a rose-water dish competition 
was won by Messrs. Hicklenton & Phillips, of 29, Cannon 
Street, E.C., with the design by J. L. Auld. The dish is 
for presentation by the Corporation and Twelve Chief 
Livery Companies of the City of London to the City of 
New York to commemorate the New York World Fair 
being held this summer. The illustration, which has 
been retouched to show the inscription clearly, incor- 
porates the coat of arms of the City of London, surrounded 
by those of the twelve companies. 


DURING THE PAST SIX MONTHS THERE HAS BEEN 
assembled at the Tate Gallery, for purposes of record, a 
collection of photographs of mural paintings carried out 
in Great Britain since the War. A selection of these, 
together with a few preliminary sketches, will be shown 
in an exhibition which will open at the Gallery on 
Thursday, May 25th, and continue for a month. 

MR. REGINALD DAVIS, WHOSE FAMILY HAVE BEEN DEALERS 
in works of art in London for over a century, has now taken 
premises at 10, Queen Street, Curzon Street, W.1, where he 
will specialize in Old English and Continental silver. 

An exhibition of Polish Modern Art is to be held at the 
New Burlington Galleries from May 26th to June 17th, 1939. 
About one hundred pictures and eighty-five engravings and 
woodcuts will be shown. The artists—Professor T. Pruszkowski, 
J. Gotard, A. Michalak, B. Cybis, E. Arct, M. Bylina, Madame M. 
Krzyzanowska, J. Zamoyski, Professor E. Bartlomiejczyk, 
Professor S. Ostoja-Chrostowski, M. J. Kubicki—are members 
of the Polish professional artists group, ‘‘ Blok.”” The exhibition 


will be opened by His Excellency the Polish Ambassador on 
May 26th, 1939. 


OUR COLOUR PLATES 


THE COOK. After Pieter Aertsen 


A tapestry woven in 1752 at St. Petersburg by 
E. Serre. The tapestry measures § ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 9 in. 
(1.72 c. 1.12 m.), signed “‘ Fait a St. Petersbourg, 1752, 
E. Serre.” Literature: H. Goebel, Wandteppiche, 
III part, “‘ Die germanischen und slawischen Lander, 


vol. 2. Berlin, 1934, p. 243, reproduced No. 200a.” 
More than a hundred tapestries after paintings, mostly 
from the Ermitage Gallery, are in existence. A large 
collection is to be found in the Royal Swedish treasure. 
Most of the tapestries were made during the last third 
of the XVIIIth century, at a time when there were no 
French weavers left in St. Petersburg and the factory 
had taken native weavers. . . . Remarkable are the 
different kitchen still-lifes. . . “‘ A cook with a spit,” 
signed “Fait a St. Petersbourg, 1752, E. Serre” 
(No. 200a), in the collection of the New York art dealer, 
Seidlitz and van Baar. The subject is very similar to 
kitchen still-lifes by Pieter Aertsen, as the one in the 
Brussels Museum, and in the reverse in the Palazzo 
Bianco, Genoa. The Brussels picture (see illustration), 
at present in the Worcester Philadelphia Exhibition, 
was referred to in New York Notes of last month 
(page 194). Esprit Serre and Pierre Louis Duru worked 
at Carlsberg Castle, Stockholm. Serre mastered the 
Basselisse technique and also did the dyeing; he is 
French. Serre worked at Berlin, and then went to 
Stockholm with Duru in 1744. Later on he went to 
St. Petersburg. The St. Petersburg manufactory was 
established by Peter the Great in 1716, and was closed 
in 1859; it was situated in a suburb of St. Petersburg, 
called Katarinenhof. 
THE RESURRECTION. By Andrea del Castagno. 

A recent addition to the Frick Collection. See 
page 249. 





“THE COOK ” (1559) By PIETER AERTSEN 
In the Worcester-Philadelphia Exhibition of Flemish Painting 
(See colour plate and adjoining note) 
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PICTURES AND PRINTS : 
AND POTTERY =: 


T both Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops and Messrs. 
A SOTHEBY’s during May will be held sales of the property 
of world-renowned collectors, commencing with the 
collection of fine Continental glass formed by the late Viktor 
Schick, of Prague, at SOTHEBY’s on the 4th, then the second 
portion of the Harmsworth Trust Library at the same rooms 
on the 8th, 9th and roth. The Percival Griffiths Collections 
at Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops on the gth, roth, 11th 
and 12th, also the English furniture and objects of art, the 
property of William Randolph Hearst, at these rooms on the 
18th. Undoubtedly, the interest of all collectors, dealers, and 
lovers of art will be concentrated on these galleries during the 
coming weeks. 
THE VIKTOR SCHICK COLLECTION 
The well-known collection of fine Continental glass formed 
by the late Viktor Schick, of Prague, to be sold by Messrs. 
SOTHEBY’S on May 4th, contains many fine and rare examples, 
including a Bohemian enamelled Kurfiirsten humpen, date 1684 
(see illustration); a German enamelled marriage stangenglas, 
Bavaria, end XVIth century (see illustration); a massive 
Reichsadler humpen and cover of dark tone, dated 1596, and 
enamelled beneath a gold and white dotted band and white 
enamelled inscription with the arms of the component parts of 
the Holy Roman Empire adapted from a XVth-century woodcut, 
the cover with scrolls and geometric designs in red, yellow and 
white enamels, surmounted by a finial, 17in., North-East 
Bohemia, end XVIth century (see illustration) ; a Nuremberg 
engraved portrait goblet, probably by H. W. Schmidt, the bowl 
engraved on one side with a bust portrait of the Emperor 
Leopold I (1658-1705) 
within laurelling, the 
reverse with the Reichs- 
adler, 1I4in., end 
XVIIth century; a 
Nuremberg armorial 
goblet, by Hermann 
Schwinger, signed in 
full, circa 1670; a 
Silesian goblet and 
cover, circa 1750; a 
Thuringian armorial 
goblet and cover, circa 
1720; a Nuremberg 
Schwarzlotmaleret 
Goblet, circa 1680; a 
Nuremberg Schwarz- 
lotmalerei Tumbler, by 
Johann Schaper, circa 
1665; a Zwischen- 
goldglas Beaker, 
Bohemian, circa 1730 ; 
a coloured many-sided 
beaker, decorated with 
a stag hunt, Bohemian, 
circa 1735; a rare 
Zwischengoldglas small 
beaker with marbled 
ground, Bohemian, 
circa 1730; a coloured 
: and diamond-etched 
; A as wi beaker, by J. 
ai ta # bet * ane Mildner, circa 1807; 
CHARLES II TURNED OAK _ 4 Coloured beaker, by 
CHILD’S CHAIR. Carving in frieze Samuel Mohn, signed 
associated with Boscobel Oak in which and dated ** S. Mohn, 
the King is said to have remained in ec. 1812,” who was 
hiding. Presented by S.W.Wolsey,Ltd., the discoverer of the 
for the sale at Messrs. Christie, Manson technique of trans- 
and Woods on May 25th and 26th,in aid parent enamelling ; 
of the Lord Baldwin Fund for Refugees 4% Very fare and im- 
portant documentary 
Wolff glass, signed and dated D. Wolff, 17°95, which is illustrated 
by Wilfred Buckley in his monograph on “ David Wolff 
and the Glasses that he Engraved,’’ plate 8, and described on 
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J. SWIFT’S ‘‘ TRAVELS IN SEVERAL REMOTE 
NATIONS OF THE WORLD,” in four parts. By LEMUEL 
GULLIVER 
From the Second Portion of the Harmsworth Trust Library. 
To be sold by Messrs. Sotheby, on May 8th, 9th and toth 


page 20; a Netherlands tall portrait flute with funnel bowl, 
third quarter of the XVIIth century ; and a finely stippled wine 
glass, by David Wolff, circa 1795, which, although unsigned, is 
of superb quality and unmistakably by the master. 
THE HARMSWORTH TRUST LIBRARY 

On May 8th, 9th and roth Messrs. SOTHEBY are selling 
the second portion of the rare and valuable collection of books 
on English literature, 1641-1785, from the renowned library 
originally formed by the late Sir R. Leicester Harmsworth, 
Bt., LL.D., which includes works of John Locke, John Milton 
(including ‘‘Of Education,” 1644, ‘‘ Poems,” 1645, and 
** Paradise Lost,” 1668), Sir Isaac Newton, John Playford, 
Alexander Pope’s ‘‘ An Essay on Criticism,” 1711; Matthew 
Prior’s ‘‘ Erle Robert’s Mice,’ 1712 ; Allan Ramsay’s ‘‘ Christ’s 
Kirk on the Green,” 1718; ‘‘ Tartana,” 1719; ‘“‘ Richy 
and Sandy,’ 1719 ; and “‘ Fables and Tales,” 1722 ; Christopher 
Smart’s ‘“‘ A Song to David,” 1763; Tobias Smollett’s ‘‘ The 
Northern Heroes,” 1748; and ‘Humphry Clinker,” 1771 ; 
Sir Richard Steele’s ‘‘ The Procession,” 1695 ; Jonathan Swift’s 
** Gulliver’s Travels,” 1726; Henry Lawes’ ‘‘ Choice Psalmes,”’ 
1648, and ‘‘ Ayres and Dialogues,”’ 1653-58 ; Richard Lovelace’s 
** Lucasta,” 1649; Samuel Richardson’s ‘‘ Meditations,” 1750 ; 
the third and fourth folio editions of Shakespeare’s Works, 
1664 and 1685; Sheridan’s “‘ School for Scandal,” 1780; Sir 
Thomas Urquhart’s ‘‘ Epigrams,”’ 1641 and 1646; Henry 
Vaughan’s ‘“‘ Olor Iscanus,” 1651; Edmund Waller’s ‘“ Divine 
Poems,” 1685, and Izaak Walton’s ‘* The Compleat Angler,” 1655. 

THE GRIFFITHS’ COLLECTION 

The following is a further list of antiques from the Percival D. 
Griffiths’ Collection to be sold by Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & 
Woops. A short mention was made in the April issue. The 
sale takes place on May roth, and the lots to be dispersed during 
the first day include a pair of famille verte vases, covers and 
stands, 10} in. high, early K‘ang Hsi; a Charles II beadwork 
basket, 23} in. by 20} in.; a panel of Charles II needlework, 
104 in. by 14 in. ; a pair of needlework fans or hand fire screens, 
174 in. long, English, mid-XVIIIth century ; an English bracket 
clock, 13$in. high, late XVIIth century, the movement by 
Thomas Herbert, London; a silver bracket clock, 9 in. high, 
English, late XVIIth century, the movement by William Paulet ; 
a Queen Anne walnut toilet mirror, 17 in. wide; and two wall 
sconces, 21 in. and 22 in. high, English, early XVIIIth century. 
The second day’s lots include a George II mahogany cellarette, 
264 in. wide; a Chippendale mahogany tripod table, 21} in. 
high by 12}in. diameter; a Chippendale mahogany combined 
music stool and cabinet, 24} in. high by 224 in. wide; a Queen 








APOLLO 





GERMAN ENAMELLED MARRIAGE STANGENGLAS, Bavaria (left). 
REICHSADLER HUMPEN AND COVER, North-east Bohemia (centre). 
BOHEMIAN ENAMELLED KURFURSTEN HUMPEN (right). 
From the Schick Collection. To be sold at Messrs. Sotheby's on May 4th 


Anne walnut stool, 21} in. wide; a George I walnut stool, 
224 in. wide; a pair of unusual Queen Anne walnut armchairs 
with scroll arms on moulded concave supports, the plain seat 
frames concave at the front and sides, are supported on cabriole 
legs terminating in club feet, united by scroll X-shaped stretchers ; 
a pair of Queen Anne walnut writing chairs; a Queen Anne 
walnut master’s armchair of unusually large proportions ; 
a George II walnut armchair; a fine Chippendale mahogany 
armchair; a Queen Anne walnut wing armchair; a William 
and Mary walnut card table, 33 in. wide ;. a pair of Queen Anne 
mirrors, 62 in. high by 30 in. wide; a Queen Anne gesso mirror, 
stin. high by 244in. wide; a Queen Anne walnut bureau, 
384 in. high by 32 in. wide ; a Queen Anne walnut small bureau 
cabinet, 64 in. high by 22} in. wide; a William Kent walnut 
side table, 41 in. wide ; and a William Kent mahogany bureau- 
cabinet, 96 in. high by 43 in. wide. On the third day will be 
sold a malacca stick, 36in. long, traditionally held to have 
belonged to James II; a set of six Stuart gold rings, XVIIth 
century; a Queen Anne shaped oval snuff-box, 3in. wide, 
reputed to be made from the Boscobel oak; a needlework 
portrait of George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, 15 in. by 13 in., 
XVIIth century ; a Charles II tortoiseshell money-box ; and an 
oak carving, 16 in. by 35 in., English, late XVIIth century. 
THE HEARST COLLECTION 

On May 18th Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops are 
selling important English furniture and objects of art, the 
property of William Randolph Hearst, which include a 
George I pewter dinner service, consisting of two oval meat 
dishes and a strainer, eight circular dishes, and twenty-nine 
plates; a chiming bracket clock, 23} in. high, English, first 
half of the XVIIIth century ; a William and Mary marquetry 
long-case clock, 86in. high, the movement by John Barnett, 
Londini fecit ; a Charles II barometer, 404 in. high ; a Sheraton 
mahogany bird cage, 30} in. by 49} in.; an unusual William 
and Mary marquetry long-case clock, 106 in. high, the movement 
by Samuel Watson of London and Coventry, who was admitted 
to the Clockmakers’ Company in 1687; a mahogany whip 
and crop stand, 39 in. high by 134 in. wide, English, XVIIIth 
century; a Chippendale mahogany settee, 46in. wide; a 
Chippendale mahogany dwarf wardrobe, 67 in. high by 56 in. 
wide ; a pair of George I mahogany armchairs; a set of six 
George II mahogany chairs ; a fine set of eight George I walnut 
chairs; an important suite of George I gilt gesso furniture, 
consisting of six chairs and two settees; a William and Mary 
walnut and marquetry suite, known as the ‘“‘ Denham Place 
Suite,” consisting of four chairs, two stools and a settee ; a small 
oak bread hutch, 18 in. high by 15 in. wide, English, XVIIth 
century ; a James I oak credence table, 29 in. high by 31 in. 
wide ; a James I oak refectory table, 101 in. long ; the ‘‘ Mistletoe 
Bough” chest, 36in. high by 84in. wide, English, XVIth 
century, reputed to be the original chest referred to in the poem 


by Thomas Haynes Bayley; an Elizabethan walnut draw-leaf 
table, 33 in. high by 83 in. wide; a Henry VIII oak armorial 
cabinet, known as the “John Wynne cabinet,” 96 in. high by 
56 in. wide, which was made for John Wynne in 1535, who built 
Gwydr Castle of that date; an Elizabethan bedstead (see illus- 
tration) ; and an Italian ebony cabinet, 45 in. high by §0 in. wide. 


SILVER 

A few silver sales have been held recently, although none 
of outstanding importance, but at Messrs. CHRISTIE’S on 
March 15th a plain cylindrical dredger, by Samuel Wood, 1744, 
fetched £13 15s.; a plain pear-shaped cream ewer, on circular 
foot, 3} in. high, £15 6s. 3d. At Messrs. SOTHEBY’S, on March 
16th, a Mary Tudor seal top spoon, maker’s mark a bird’s claw, 
London, 1556, fetched £46 ; a Henry VIII seal top spoon, gilt, 
maker’s mark a fringed “‘ S,” London, 1535, £47; an Edward VI 
spoon “‘ knopped with a fluted ball,” maker’s mark possibly an 
escallop in a shield, which appears to be unrecorded in Jackson, 
London, I§51, £76 ; ; an Elizabethan lion sejant spoon, maker’s 
mark a crescent (or ‘‘C”’) enclosing ‘‘W” ( ? Christopher 
Waiste), London, 1589, £65; a fine Henry VIII Maidenhead 
spoon, parcel gilt, maker’s mark possibly a pheon, £46 ; an early 
Charles I Exeter Maidenhead, parcel gilt, £36 ; a fine Henry VIII 
apostle spoon, St. Thomas, gilt, maker’s mark a fringed ‘‘ S,”’ 
London, 1527, £76; an early Elizabethan apostle spoon, St. 
Matthew, parcel gilt, maker’s mark a bird’s claw, London, 
1560, £50; a Henry IV spoon, with acorn knop, struck in the 
bowl with a wheel, circa 1400, £82; and a rare Henry VI 
diamond-point spoon, struck in the bowl with a mark difficult 
to decipher, probably a cock, within a dotted circle, circa 1450, 
£140. In the same sale a Charles II tankard, 6}in. high, 
maker’s mark ‘“‘I. R.” conjoined, London, 1679, realized £66, 
a George II tea kettle and stand by Benj. Godfrey, London 
1732, £48 ; a pair of William and Mary tazze, by Jas. Chadwick (?) 
London, 1693, £70; and a Queen Anne Scottish bowl and 
cover of circular form, by Chas. Dickson, Edinburgh, 1709, £125. 
At the same rooms on March 3oth a set of four George I trencher 
salt cellars, 3in., by Jas. Rood, London, 1719, fetched £92 ; 
a William and Mary tankard, 6} in. high, maker’s mark “ S.L.” 
in monogram three times repeated, London, 1689, £46; an 
early George II kitchen pepper, 3 in. high, by Ralph Maidman, 
London, 1731, £39; and a tea service by Paul Storr comprising 
teapot, sugar basin and milk jug, London, 1810, £40. 

“THE PINES” 

On March 22nd Messrs. SOTHEBY sold the artistic and 
literary property connected with Rossetti, Swinburne, Ford 
Madox Brown, etc., removed from ‘‘ The Pines,” 11, Putney 
Hill, the homes of A. C. Swinburne and Walter Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, and a self-portrait of Ford Madox Brown, half 
length, seated, holding a palette and brushes, signed and dated 
1877, 30in. by 25in., fetched £520; Rossetti’s ‘‘ Reverie,” 
a portrait of Mrs. Morris, signed with monogram and dated 





AN ELIZABETHAN BEDSTEAD 


From the Hearst Collection. To be sold at Messrs. Christie, 
Manson & Woods on May 18th 
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THE LUCK OF WOODSOME HALL, a Charles II herald’s trumpet of brass, inscribed ‘‘ Simon Beale Londini fecit, 1667 ” 


From the Griffiths’ Collection. 


1868, crayon, 33 in. by 28 in., £78 ; and his ‘‘ Pandora,”’ another 
portrait of Mrs. Morris, holding in her hand the Box, 1879, 
crayon, 38in. by 24}in., £46. 

THE HARMSWORTH TRUST LIBRARY (rst Portion) 

On March 27th, 28th and 29th Messrs. SOTHEBY sold the 
first portion of the Harmsworth Trust Library and Sir T. 
Browne’s “‘ A Letter to a Friend upon occasion of the Death of 
His Intimate Friend,’ first edition, 6 II., sm. folio, 1690, 
fetched £56; William Collins’s ‘‘ Odes on Several Descriptive 
and Allegoric Subjects,” first edition, entirely uncut, £140; 
Daniel Defoe’s ‘‘ The Fortunes and Misfortunes of the famous 
Moll Flanders,” first edition, a slight original flaw in the paper 
of sig. F § affecting text, original calf, published in January, 
1721-22, £300; Fielding’s ‘‘ The History of Tom Jones,” 
6 vol., first edition, second issue, with the cancel leaves H 8-10 
in vol. 3, printed for A. Millar, 1749, £54; Gibbon’s ‘‘ The 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 6 vol., 


first edition, £135; Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” Salisbury, 1766, £340; and Robert Herrick’s 
** Hesperides: Or the Works both Humane and Divine of 


Robert Herrick, Esq.,” first edition, printed for John Williams 
and Francis Eglesfield, 1648, £130. 
THE RIDPATH COLLECTION 

On March 29th Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops sold 
the fine English decorative furniture, Chinese porcelain, lacquer 
and jade, objects of art and vertu, and Old English silver plate, 
the property of Mrs. Guy Ridpath, and a Worcester 
(Chamberlains) dinner service fetched £50; a plain cylindrical 
dredger, 2 in. high, Exeter, 1736, £17 12s.; a George I plain 
spherical tea-pot, 6in. high, by James Tait, Edinburgh, 1726, 
assay-master, Edward Penman, £90 13s.; a George I plain 
circular fruit dish, 9 in. diameter, by Henry Daniell, — 
1724, £84 10s.; a George I plain circular fruit dish, 8} 
diameter, by Samuel Margas, 1718, £93 15s.; a George I al 
plain pear-shaped hot milk jug, 4} in. high, Newcastle, 1724, 
£74 8s.; a George I plain pear-shaped hot milk jug and cover, 
6in. high, Edinburgh, 1718, assay-master, Edward Penman, 
£180 14s.; a Queen Anne plain pear-shaped chocolate pot, 
10 in. high, by William Penstone, 1711, £121 12s.; a George I 
plain circular bowl, 5} in. diameter, by William Fleming, 1719, 
£74 80. i: 0 George I plain circular bowl, 5} in. diameter, by 
Robert Timbrell and Benjamin Bentley, 1715, £59 28.3; a 
George I plain cylindrical dredger, 3 in. high, 1722, £20 gs. 6d. ; 
a George II plain circular bowl, 7{ in. diameter, by Richard 
Gurney and Thomas Cook, 1729, £117 12s.; a Queen Anne 
plain cupping bowl, by Nathaniel Locke, 1713, £36 Ios. ; 
a Queen Anne small plain circular tazza, 5} in. diameter, by 
Robert Cooper, 1704, £31 10s.; a James II plain Beaker, 
4} in. high, by William Robinson, Newcastle, circa 1685, £43 12s. ; 
a Charles II circular two-handled wine taster, 4in. diameter, 
circa 1660, £24 6s. a Henry VIII apostle spoon, 1529, maker’s 
mark a fringed ‘“‘ S, s £84; a James I spoon, with lion sejant top, 
1609, maker’s mark crescent enclosing ‘‘W,” £38; a pair of 


famille verte tea-pots and covers, 4in. high by 6} in. wide, 


78 guineas ; a pair of famille verte wine ewers and covers, 5} in. 
high by 6 in. long, K‘ang Hsi, £141 15s. ; a famille verte tea-pot 
and cover, 4} in. high, K‘ang Hsi, £126; a pair of famille verte 
figures of parrots, 8 in. high, K'ang Hsi, £60 18s.; a pair of 


famille jaune vases and covers, 10} in. high, K’ang Hsi, £315 5 


a white jade bowl and cover, 4} in. high by 7} in. wide, Ch‘ien 
Lung, £126 ; a pair of pale green jade figures of Phoenix, Io in. 
high, £99 15s. ; a bronze ku (wine vessel), 114 in. high, Shang Yin 
dynasty (1766-1122 B.c.), £96 I§s.; an eight- -leaf red Jacquer 
screen, £441 ; a William and Mary walnut bureau, 25} in. wide, 
£183 15s.; a William and Mary mirror, 56 in. high by 294 in. 


To be sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods on May 9th 


wide, £131 5s.; a William and Mary mulberry wood bureau- 
cabinet, 85 in. high by 41 in. wide, £220; a glass chandelier, 
Irish, early XVIIIth century, £173 §5s.; a Queen Anne walnut 
wing armchair, £241 10s.; a Queen Anne walnut bureau- 
cabinet, 77 in. high by 25} in. wide, £546 ; a George II walnut 
armchair, £220 Ios. ; a pair of Chippendale mahogany armchairs, 
£220 10s.; a Chippendale mahogany tripod table, 27 in. wide, 
£220 10s.; a pair of Chippendale yew wood torcheres, 46 in. 
high, the tops 13 in. wide, £199 10s.; a Sheraton mahogany 
writing desk, 47} in. wide, £115 ros.; a pair of Sheraton 
mahogany side tables, 86 in. long, £199 10s.; and a Persian 
carpet, 22 ft. 4in. by 16 ft., £252. 
THE LINCOLN PICTURES 

On March 31st Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops sold 
the collection of Old Masters, the property of the Hon. the 
Earl of Lincoln, which until recently were on exhibition at 
Nottingham Castle Museum. A work by Ferdinand Bol, 
** Portrait of an Orator,” 374in. by 294in., realized £1,155 ; 
a Canaletto, ‘‘ The Church of the Santa Maria Della Salute, 
Venice,” 23}in. by 36in., £378; Devis’s ‘‘ Portrait of the 
gth Earl of Lincoln with his Wife and their Son, George, on the 
terrace of Old Clumber House,” 474 in. by 664 in., £504; Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s ‘ Portrait of Henry Peter, 1st Baron 
Brougham and Vaux,” £588; Aert Van Der Neer’s ‘‘ A Land- 
scape with a Woodland Glade : Evening,” signed with monogram, 
50in. by 62in., £777; Cornelisz Van Oostsanen’s “‘ Portrait 
of a Divine,” on panel, arched top, 21in. by ‘15 in., £546; 
** Flowers and Fruit,” by Jan Van Os, £651; Gianfrancesco 
Penni’s (called Il Fattore) ‘‘ Portrait of the Artist,” signed 
** G. Fran. Penni,” on panel, 21 in. by 16 in., £252 ; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s ‘‘ Portrait of Samuel Foote,” £147 3 and ‘“ Portrait 
of the Marquis of Granby,” by the same artist, £147; Ruben’s 
‘*The Battle between Constantine and Maxentius,” on panel, 
14in. by 224in., £1,575; and Van Dyck’s “ Portrait of Sir 
William Killigrew, D.C.L.,” 41 in. by 324 in., £672. 





WILLIAM anp MARY WALNUT CARD TABLE, 33 in. wide 
From the Griffiths’ Collection. To be sold by Messrs. Christie, 
Manson_& Woods, May toth-12th 
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Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, should send 


full description and a Photograph or Drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. 


IN NO CASE MUST THI 


ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. No charge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in “ Apollo 


D. 81. BADGES ON WOODEN CUPS AND 
COVERS, XVIth and XVIIth centuries.—From the 
identification below it seems to be obvious that these 
cups or bowls, which are very rare and few in number, 
had some kind of connection with the office of Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household. An additional badge on 
one of the cups is that of a “‘ Hart lodged and gorged with 
a ducal coronet.”” This was the badge of Joan, Countess 
of Kent (The Fair Maid of Kent), who married secondly, 
October roth, 1361, Edward, Prince of Wales. 


1. Badges: (1) A goat statant sable ; (2) A wyvern vert 
holding in the mouth a sinister hand gules (the “ grene 
dragon ” of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, Cham- 
berlain of South Wales, 1461-69). 

Charles (Somerset), Earl of Worcester, Baron Herbert, 
K.G., natural son of Henry (Beaufort), Duke of Somerset, 
by Joan Hill. He was cupbearer to the King, 1486, and 
Lord Chamberlain of the Household to Henry VII, 
1508-9, and to Henry VIII, 1509-26; died April 15th, 
1526. 


2. Badge: An elephant. 

William (Sandys), Lord Sandys of the Vine, K.G., Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household to Henry VIII, 1530-35 ; 
died 1542. 


3. Badge: A greyhound courant gules collared sable. 
John (Williams), Lord Williams of Thame, Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household to Philip, King Consort 
of Queen Mary, 1553-7; died October 14th, 1559. 


4. Badge: A swan. 

Henry (Carey), Lord Hunsdon, K.G., Lord Chamberlain 
of the Household to Queen Elizabeth, 1585-91 ; died 
July 25th, 1596. 


5. Badge: An ostrich argent, beaked, membered and 
vorant a horseshoe or. 

John (Digby), Earl of Bristol, Vice-Chamberlain of the 
Household to James I, 1616-25; died January 2Ist, 
1652-3. 


D. 82. ARMS ON SILVER DISH, LONDON, 1812. 
—Arms: Argent a chevron between three moles sable, 
Twistleton: impaling, quarterly: 1. Argent three 
chevronels sable, Ashe ; 2 and 3. Azure a decrescent or, 
De la Lune; 4. Argent a rose gules seeded or barbed 
vert, Higginbottom. 


The Venerable and Hon. Thomas James Twistleton, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Colombo, born September 28th, 
1770, married secondly Anne, daughter and co-heir of 
Benjamin Ashe, of Bath, co. Somerset, and died August 


15th, 1821. His eldest son by this marriage, the Ven 
Frederick Benjamin Twistleton, Archdeacon of Hereford 
succeeded as 16th Baron Saye and Sele in 1847. 


D. 83. ARMS ON COVERED GLASS GOBLET, 
circa 1745-5§5.—Arms: Azure on a chevron argent five 
cloves proper. Crest: A griffin segreant. 


These are the Arms of Giraud, France. 


D.84. ARMS ON ANONYMOUS BOOKPLATE, 
circa 1760.—Arms: Argent a cross sable between four 
Cornish choughs proper, surmounted by a Baron’s 
coronet. Supporters: Two sailors, temp. George I, 
affronté proper, habited azure, the dexter holding a cross 
staff, the sinister a lead line, also proper. Motto: 
** Steady.” 


This is the bookplate of Henry, 3rd Lord Aylmer, 
a Captain in the Royal Navy, who was baptised May 21st, 
1718, and died October 7th, 1766. 
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